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OTHING throughout the whole range of art has excited 
more speculation than the pleasing power of that 
species of dramatic composition termed tragedy. By 
common consent it is assigned a higher place in pub- 
lic estimation than the finest achievements in comedy ; 
and this, since the dramatist’s fame lives only by pleasing, 

is proof positive that it is the more pleasurable form of dramatic 
entertainment. Why it should be so, is a question that has proved a 
standing puzzle ; for when all that can be said about it has been said, 
it remains a simple natural fact, extending our knowledge of human 
taste and nothing more. But it is rather curious to note that the 
voluminous speculations on this subject, in which so many writers 
of the greatest eminence have engaged, are all based on a mistrans- 
lation of Aristotle’s definition of tragedy which forms the concluding 
part of a sentence—about two lines—in his Poetics. It is contained 
in these words :— 





Cut EAs & Bdbs wepaiveca rv THY To Grwy Madnparwy cabapow. 
which Victorius renders into Latin thus: “Per misericordiam et 
metum conficiens hujusmodi perturbationum purgationem ;” and 
rendered in French by Dacier is: “ Tragedie—par le moyen de la 
Terreur, et de la Compassion, acheve de purger en nous ces sortes 
des passions, et toutes les autres semblables.” 

This being the accepted rendering of Aristotle’s definition, we 
have scores of critical writers trying to prove in various ways, but 
by one method only, namely, the subjugation of common-sense— 
that this purgation des passions as the end of tragedy was not only 
something to be devoutly wished for, but which might actually be 
achieved. Corneille, however, though he never questioned the 
accepted interpretation of Aristotle’s words, frankly confessed that 
he could not comprehend them ; and it is almost certain that his 
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case was exactly similar to the scores of writers who pretended to 
the knowledge of some deep philosophic maxim underlying them. 
How such reams upon reams of speculation could be written on 
such a patent absurdity passes comprehension, and can only be 
accounted for by supposing that none of the writers took the trouble 
to examine the words in the original. But even granting this, it is 
almost incomprehensible that men of intellect and studious disposi- 
tion could accept and dilate on such a preposterous proposition, even 
if it could be as certainly ascribed to Aristotle, as it most certainly 
cannot. The Abbé du Bos commits himself to the assertion, “ Que 
l’on a dit dans tous les temps que la Tragédie purgeoit les passions ;” 
but although this is true since Aristotle was misinterpreted, it is per- 
fectly certain that Aristotle never said so. How absurd it is to 
imagine that by exciting the passions of Terror and Pity, tragedy at 
the same time refines and purifies them. Is sensuality refined or 
pain allayed by their excitation? Does not everything grow by 
what it feeds on ? 

Fontenelle in his “ Reflections sur la Poesie,” concludes that it is 

all a question of degree. Pleasure and pain, he thinks, do not differ 
so much in their cause as in themselves, and to prove his contention 
he instances thé act of tickling which in a degree is pleasure, but if 
pushed too far becomes pain. From this he argues that pleasure is 
pain moderated ; and that there is such a thing as a sorrow soft and 
agreeable, which is really a pain weakened and diminished. The 
heart, he thinks, likes to be affected, and melancholy objects suit, 
even though they be disastrous and horrifying ; for the pain which 
such incidents must naturally excite are weakened into pleasure 
by the consciousness which everyone in a theatre retains that, no 
matter how realistic the representation may be, it is after all unreal, 
and so no one is deeply affected by the incidents. 
_ The subject, as pursued by writers of such wit and fancy, is highly 
diverting and instructive reading, for each writer building on absurd 
premises wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, is bound to elaborate a theory 
of his own to provide a substantial basis for his speculations, and the 
ingenuity displayed in this manufacture of strawless intellectual 
bricks renders this aimless feature of literature one of the most de- 
lightful a good library can afford. For speculation on speculation 
and criticism on criticism have converted it into a pyramid of duelling 
wit, each writer endeavouring to show the absurdity of some former 
proposition while advancing one equally ludicrous and untenable 
himself. In fact, to carry the simile to the limits of detailed 
accuracy, one should state that the duellists did not understand 
the cause of quarrel, and that the pyramid was inverted, the apex 
being long since buried in the sands. 

Campbell attacks Fontenelle’s theory by describing it asa harmless 
generality which applies with equal force to many things without 
proving anything. Warming one’s hands at the fire, he suggests, is 
an instance of a pleasure which if pushed too far undoubtedly be- 
comes a pain, quite as forcible and to the point as Fontenelle’s 
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instance of tickling ; and he runs the theory to earth with a persis- 
tency that seems a trifle tinged with a typical national characteristic 
by suggesting the case of a merchant who loses his all in a wreck! 
“To what extent,” he asks, “ must his loss be moderated to make it 
a subject of positive delight ?” Campbell refuses to believe that if 
his loss were moderated to a shilling even, it would be a cause 
of pleasure. Nor does he think friendship can be moderated into 
hatred. As warmest friendship is agreeable, so, he contends, is 
the slightest liking. Nor can hatred, which torments the breast 
that harbours it, be mitigated to a degree which can afford 
pleasure. 

The happy hunting-ground for this class of writers is in speculating 
as to the source of pleasure to be derived from tragedy, accepting it 
as that species of dramatic composition dealing with calamitous and 
sorrowful events. The Abbé du Bos contends that the mind falls 
into a most disagreeable littleness when it has nothing to awake the 
passions, and that to avoid this painful condition it seeks with avidity 
anything such as gaming, public executions, thrilling romances, etc., 
which will effect this object. And for this reason the most painful 
and disagreeable incidents, as they would Le in actual experience, 
are the most enjoyable on the stage, for they more effectually dis- 
tract the mind’s attention from itself. Campbell “admits with Mr. 
Hume ” that there is some weight in these observations, which may 
sufficiently account for the pleasure taken in gaming, hunting, and 
several other diversions and sports. But he does not think them 
quite satisfactory, as they do not assign a sufficient reason why 
poets, painters, and orators exercise themselves more in actuating 
the painful passions than in exciting the pleasant. Campbell 
remarks, with much force, that there are, perhaps, more examples of 
people being killed by joy than of those who have died through 
grief, which proves, if it proves anything, that joy is a passion, 
at least, equally as strong as grief. “It is certain,” says David 
Hume, administering the Abbé’s coup de grace, “that the same 
object of distress which pleases in a tragedy, were it really set before 
us, would give the most unfeigned uneasiness, though it be then 
the most effectual cure of languor and indolence.” The most that 
Campbell can conclude from the Abbé’s premises, is the utility of 
exciting passion of some kind or another, but nothing that 
can evince the superior fitness of the distressful affections. 
And so the interesting round of speculation and critical duelling 
goes on, with no more result than to emphasise the fact that tragedy 
is the highest and most entertaining form of dramatic entertainment, 
and that it deserves its position because Aristotle has declared its end 
to be the purging the passions of Pity and Terror, which all unite 
in agreeing is a highly desirable process, but which not one, who has 
pretended to understand it, has been able to explain to a second 


person. 
What Aristotle did say—to give his definition at large—is in these 
words :— 
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EZw sv rpaywiia ppnore xpakewe omedacag & redecac, peyeboc exsonc, 
nevopevw Aoyw, Kuwpeg exace TwWY evdwy Ev Tow poptetc dpwr wr ae be emay fedrac, 
adha Ei ede# & Bobs repaveca ry Twr TowTwy raOnpalwy Kabapo. 


A sentence which, literally construed, it is obvious would run 
thus :-— 

“ Tragedy, therefore, is the imitation of a serious and entire action ; 
| having due greatness [*by pleasurable language, each of the forms 
acting separately in their parts], and endeavouring to effect the re- 
| moval of the like calamities, not by narration, but by pity and 
| terror.” 

i | Aristotle, therefore, in very plain language declares that he believes 
| 
| 





the end of tragedy is to remove similar calamities to those witnessed 
in a stage representation, out of our lives, by exciting the passions of 
pity and terror, a perfectly plain hypothesis which every supporter 
of the stage has at all times advanced, and which would have 
contented everyone had not Aristotle been accredited with a 
| definition which no one could understand, but which—as it was sup- 
i | posed to emanate from him—no one but Corneille had the courage to 
| confess incomprehensible. But Aristotle’s opinion that tragedy tends 
to remove out of our lives the incidents which, witnessed on the 
HW stage, inspire in us the passions of terror and pity, is not only quite 
feasible, but a most common-sense view of the influence of dramatic 
representation. The City merchants in former days used to support 
a performance of “George Barnweil” that their apprentices might 
| witness it, and learn what rewards await virtue, and what exposure 
i and misery is sure to overtake crime. What person watching the 
| downward career of a stage villain—his mind haunted by the recollec- 
| tion of his wickedness, ever-fearful of exposure, dreading “ every 
| bush an officer”—but must pause as the first temptation to 
follow a similar course of crime is offered to him. For be 
it noted, that the latent springs of the human breast gush in 
a sympathy with goodness and benevolence, but hold in abhorrence 
Ti and detestation what is villainous aud mean. Nor is this simply the 
outcome of religious training, for without exception a theatrical 
audience is on the side of goodness and justice. In this fact lies the 
attraction of tragedy. Its calamities arouse pity, for they befall the 
innocent. Had they befallen the villainous they would be regarded 
as aretribution. And it is this balancing of the incidents of tragedy 
as calamitous and retributive which justifies Aristotle’s definition of 
its end. 

It may be argued that Aristotle’s definition of tragedy holds good 
as far as the highest form of that class of dramatic composition is 
concerned, but that the inferior rendering of an inferior work can 
have no such effect. This contention, however, will not bear exami- 
nation. Go into the roughest of our transpontine theatres and we 
| find the villain hissed soundly, while injured innocence extracts 
tears which course slowly down the furrowed faces of the over- 





* The two clauses between crotchets relate merely to the form of the ancient 
Greek tragedy. ro 
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worked and tired women who form a good percentage of the 
audience, and its final triumph over villainy is greeted with rounds 
of applause. True, the villainy that extracts such unstinted condemn- 
ation is utterly devoid of chiaroscuro, and is drawn in the blackest 
and heaviest of lines; while the innocence depicted is rarely allied to 
those blemishes which, in real life, are associated with the most 
perfect types of humanity, in fact without which the title human 
would be misapplied. But the illustration, for all this, conclusively 
proves the audience on the side of innocence and opposed to villainy, 
and it is the first step in that moral partisanship in the social 
economy which would do more to regenerate the degenerate than 
scores of well-meaning and richly-endowed missions pursuing their 
objects on other lines than those of the human inclination. 

It is possible and probable that a course of transpontine drama, so 
far as its tragic elements are concerned, would leave its students still 
blind to the finer shades of human worth and to the subtleties of 
human baseness ; but they are acquainted with the first principles of 
morality, and to complete the educational process which has been 
begun by a crude appeal to their passions of terror and pity, one has 
only to reach the harmonics of the chord which has been struck till 
the whole gamut of human emotion is sounded. 

This reference to music suggests an exactly analogous course of 
education, that of the musical ear, which, uncultured, can only delight 
in the simplest melodies. But after a while, as the ear becomes 
matured, it can appreciate a combination of sounds, say, a song with 
a musicianly accompaniment. It next can grasp the beauty of a 
chorus, until at last the ear is trained to appreciate the broad and 
sweeping effect of the symphony. Surely from “ Yankee Doodle” 
to the “ Eroica” symphony is not a more easy culture than from 
“ Sweeny Todd ” to Shakespeare. 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart ’”— 

says Hood, and very frequently the want of thought is caused by 
want of knowledge. How many mothers would have left husband 
and children to gratify vanity or an unholy impulse had they first 
witnessed Lady Isabel, with breaking heart, weeping at the death-bed 
of the child she dared not own? Who can witness Irving in “ The 
Bells” and not contemplate the crime of murder with a shiver of 
dread ? These instances strike terror to the heart, and one shrinks ap- 
palled at the contemplation of the possibilities of such incidents 
entering into one’s own life. 

And as for Pity ! What are all the pathetic incidents of the scores 
of emotional plays? Why, incidents that might occur to any one of us, 
for their merit is only conceded after their probability is admitted. 
Thus, we have theatrical audiences nightly moved to tears at the 
contemplation of woes which might have been averted had someone 
not been too proud, or blind, or unyielding! And is not the ever- 
recurring lesson summed up in the words, cui bono? What has the 
unbending father gained by repulsing the tearful and repentant 
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daughter ? Nothing, but the continuance of the self-inflicted torture 
of repressing his yearning affection, which is deepened by the 
knowledge that in repulsing the prodigal he is driving her to lower 
depths than she had yet sounded. What does the coquette gain by 
wounding her trustful lover ?—exactly what she gains in real life; 
and this is where the education of the stage lies. It instructs the 
ignorant and inexperienced, for the stage must hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature, or the play will not succeed, for it is scouted as 
a false and unreal picture. 

Is not the fruitful source of imprudence, inexperience ? One week 
at a theatre to witness six plays dealing with contemporary life 
would impart more education of a useful and moral nature .han a 
lifetime passed in cotton-wool ; and a person who had reached the 
prime of life in such a cotton-wool existence would be more easily 
imposed on, or be more easily led into disastrous courses, than a 
young lady in her teens who had passed the theatrical curriculum | 
have prescribed, for she would regard with pity and terror incidents 
to the nature of which my other type would, through inexperience, 
be quite blind, and regard with tranquil equanimity. 

These illustrations, though not taken from examples of pure 
tragedy, are instances of the purely tragic parts which must be in- 
corporated in every serious and emotional play; and they illustrate 
Aristotle’s idea of the end of tragedy. 

It is a common-sense proposition with which every lover and 
student of the stage will agree, but it is, I suppose, hopeless to expect 
that we have heard the last of the purgation des passions par la 
Tragedie, or to ask, that at least Aristotle be not saddled with such 
an absurdity. 
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An Impromptu Relation. 
A Monologue. 


By Rupo.F Dircks. 





4,0U remember how bored I was as a girl with all the 

people at home ; nobody or nothing pleased me, and I 

pleased nobody or nothing. I had no friends, real 

friends, I mean, although we were surfeited with 

acquaintances, in all conscience! My people liked 
position and that sort of thing, so much; I, alas, wasa 
black sheep and didn’t. The ingrained folly of the girls when they 
revealed themselves was fairly matched by the intolerant narrow- 
ness, in all its unblushing nakedness, of the men. It often bothered 
me how all these creatures, these brainless bipeds in frocks and 
trousers, ever came to be born and to have immortal souls to pride 
themselves upon, when my pet collie-dog, as a human being, was 
infinitely less disappointing, and he, poor fellow, made no preten- 
sions to futurity. Well, one day, I heard or read somewhere, that 
the best happiness could only be realised by having an object in life, 
and that just eat into me! Oh, you can’t imagine how I burned to 
have an object in life. And, one night, as I lay awake thinking, 
thinking, running over the different objects possible to a woman— 
dressmaking, teaching, type-writing, marriage, nursing—it burst upon 
me like an inspiration—painting ! I would become an artist—a great 
one! In the first flush of the idea, I was delirious with ambitious 
emotion ; later, even the prospects of mediocrity became endurable. 
I was already alert with my pencil, and had a pretty eye for form 
and colour. All that night I lay awake, and the next, and the next, 
till, at last, my wild, measureless thoughts resolved themselves into 
something definite, tangible, and real; my person the while resolved 
itself into a graceful, spi7ituelle shadow of its former comeliness. I 
contemplated the inevitable storm at home with equanimity, even 
with rapture. It came, burst, passed over, and I was free! For five 
years I studied here in London, and took occasional trips to foreign 
galleries. Then I began to feel my feet a little. I was on the 
threshold of that world, so glorious, so enthralling to the initiated 
and which has a narrow gate like Heaven—the world of Art. True, 
my material success was not equal to my devotion, but, you know, 
when we creatures love, rebuff adds but intensity to the passion, 
whether it be for art, gowns, man, or what you will. I had an atelier 
of my own, and was quite independent; that is to say, I was so 
dominated by one idea that I was not troubled by matters of detail, 
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such as food and apparel—and debts. And, oh, the queer, delightful 
people I met! Clever people always are queer somehow ; is it 
because they are natural and don’t bore one, I wonder? Some of 
them would come to my studio and sit and talk as I daubed. One, 
particularly, I could always count upon seeing, and he was the 
queerest of them all: Fancy, he would criticise my work till I 
almost cried. To begin with, I hated him ; and to end with—ah! 
we women are all cut from the same pattern, circumstance, 
education, everything,—no! I shall reserve that for my journal 
and bequeath it to posterity for a copy-head. Where was I? » 
So; I remember. He was a poet, not sublime like Shakespeare 
or Tennyson, but tender and suggestive like Herrick or Austin 
Dobson ; he was, in fact, more remarkably like himself than any 
other person who at the moment occurs to me. 1 was busy, at the 
time, on a large canvas of “ Perseus and Andromeda.” The subject 
has been Academy-ised into a horror, you will say, but I was taken 
by a treatment and he used to come and pick it to pieces. He dropped 
in any time, anyhow ; his irregularity assumed regularity, and I 
always knew when he would come, you see. I couldn’t tell you 
how, but I did. And, one day when he didn’t, when he should, 
when I thought he would, and—and that was the root of all the 
mischief! I loved him! The discovery appalled, delighted, con- 
fused, and agitated me inexpressibly. Next day the creature came, 
and I felt so put out and wretched after one of our usual, cool, 
platonic interviews, that I smudged at Perseus’s face until, dear me, 
all the gods of Greece would have failed to recognise him; and, do 
you know, I so exaggerated the hideous possibilities of the sea- 
monster, that it would have made your flesh creep to look at it. My 
Perseus was an inspiration, everybody said so, but I had given him 
his eyes, and I couldn’t bear it! Still he came, and every time he 
went away I suffered greater irritation and misery. But, of course, 
he didn’t know that. Must I confess it? 1 discovered that I was in 
command of the most lovely artifices. I could laugh when my heart 
was trembling with tears, jest when all the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion would have been a trifle to my lightest sufferings. I was most 
charming and sweet, when inwardly—but, really, I am lost for a 
simile sufficiently demoniacal. I could lie like a trooper! Don’t 
look so horrified. Oh, yes, I know it was wicked ; would that all 
women did! I was so clever and contrived all my premeditated 
coquetries so subtly, that he never for a moment suspected the truth. 
I could tell that by his manner. My shafts turned against a coat-of- 
mail, and it wrecked my nerves. One day I said to him, “ Please 
don’t come on Thursday.” 

He smilingly acquiesced. 

“Nor Friday, nor Saturday, nor Sunday!”—I involuntarily 
exploded. 

He raised his brows in mute, amused interrogation. I repented, 
resumed my painting, and recovered myself. 

“ Que vous voulez ! then let it be Monday.” He crossed to my 
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picture. “ But, bless me, Perseus! Is this an original version ? Are 
you bringing the story up to date, and giving the monster the best 
of it ?” 

“ Which monster ?” 

“ Well, not Perseus, you know !” 

“Nonsense! The expression suggested more that of an effete 
dilettante than an ideal saviour of distressed womanhood ; and I do 
not wish, you see, to give my—my cousin a poor impression of 
my genius.” Cousin! The puerility of the falsehood appalled me. 

“Cousin !” he echoed. “That’s the explanation. But, only four 
days! And for the relief of those precious confidences, that men 
wot not of! Surely an absurd conscientiousness for the value of 
time; an unreasonable regard for the shortness of life.” And he 
laughed. 

“Your satire, my dear sir,” I ventured, “loses half its sting, for, 
like most satire, it grasps but half the truth.” He was silent for a 
moment. 

“Have you many ?” 

* What ?” 

“Well, to put it broadly, cousins ?” 

“So many that I could not tell you how many.” 

“ All men ?” 

** Not all.” 

“You deserved a kindlier fate ! ” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Fanciful, perhaps; but relations, you know, are a mistake. I 
have seen so many delightful individualities ruthlessly sacrificed on 
the altar of family associations ; I have seen the most brilliant genius 
completely effaced simply through being encountered in the presence 
of its blood-relations. Parents are all very well, but they should be 
quite unobtrusive. The monotonous physical resemblances of our 
kind are disturbing to one’s sense of personal dignity ; between those 
tied by blood they amount to absolute humiliation. Par exemple— 
you will excuse my diatribe ?—I say, par exemple, the glorious flood of 
unrestrained hair loses much of ite beautiful significance when it is 
seen that it is a heritage from mamma, who delights in remaining 
complacently unpicturesque ; the fascination of the lustrous brown 
eyes suggest awful possibilities after Msiewr le bon péere coquets his 
glass of 64 with their unshamed prototypes. The smile is robbed of 
its ravishment when shared in .varying gradations by innumerable 
brothers and sisters, and so on, until we come in at its death in some 

far-off aunt, or unconscionably distant cousin. Till Monday then, 
Au revoir.” And he left. 

The intervening days were a terrible disconsolate blank tome. On 
Monday I revived and waited. Hedid not come. I was a prey to 
all the agonies that ever beset a poor woman’s heart—suspense, 
jealousy, rage, hope, misery, mortification,and despair—hysterics, tears. 
On Tuesday I heard his knock ; I knew it: to its tiniest vibration. 
He entered ; I was before my easel. 
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“Well, Jack gone ?” 

“ Jack ?” 

“Tsn’t it the happy distinction of obtrusively masculine cousins to 
revel in that most unchristian Christian name ?” 

This was hardly worthy of him. I fancied I detected an indefin- 
able ring in his voice strange to me. 

“No, he disappointed me.” 

“ Disappointed ?” 

*T said so.” 

“ Ah,” he paused ; I became absorbed in my painting; then,— 
“Ts he married ?” 

“Who, Jack ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Single.” 

“Old ?” 

“ Young, valiant, and handsome!” I felt secure for perdition and 
paled. 

“You are not looking well.” 

“No, I want a change. I think I shall go away.” I was deadly 
calm and ostentatiously diligent. 

“ Where ?” 

“Oh, anywhere !—but for ever.” 

“When ?” 

“ How curious you are! To-morrow, perhaps.” 

“Sorry.” He looked it ; I felt better. 

“ And I am sorry, too,” I said, with hearty ingenuousness, “ I relish 
my present life, my work, my friends. I am candid enough to con- 
fess that I am not indifferent even to the fascinations of your 
invariable rudeness. But health, health you know. Wouldn’t it 
exhilarate you to discredit the foreshortening of the arm? Shall 
we ever meet again? Yes, I shall be sorry, too.” 

“You may get married.” This with shocking abruptness. 

“No.” I was firm, and lied no longer. 

“You think that now, but you may change. I have known sur- 
prisingly agreeable and enlightened women who have.” 

Irony ! but we were running into delightful channels. 

“ And you ?”’ I asked, bending over my palette. 

“Thank Heaven, there is a providential barrier.” 

This opened terrible vistas, but I held myself together. “The oil 
is beside you, I think. Thank you. And that is—?” 

“ Money.” 

I smothered a sigh of relief. “ But you work and earn ?” 

“No; I idle and inherit.” 

“Tt is the same in the end.” 

“For one, not for two. My income is limited. If you had money 
would you work ?” 

“Can you ask ?” 


“That is the difference. Starvation might be an incentive, but 
not as it is.” 
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“Then why not marry and starve, and you will be—” 

“Stay!” he silenced me with a gesture and gripped my hand. All 
my paraphernalia went tumbling on to the floor. “Another has 
forced itself upon me during the last few days, but you will smile at 
its unredeemed conventionality,” and he turned and crossed the room. 

“ Possibly.” 

* I thought so.” 

“ But what is this all-powerful incentive ? Tell me.” 

“Love!” the declaration was almost drowned in a groan. 

I did smile, most agreeably. Cried, too, just a little, to keep my 
feelings in order. I did not go away; I never meant to. The 
curious thing about it was, that he had been playing a part, too, and 
that I had never dreamt of it! Yes, I restored Perseus; hush! 
here he comes—my model, poet, and husband. A lovely trinity, 
isn’t it ? 


S- 


“The Magic of Dancing is Sorcery Sweet.” 


By PHILIP HAYMAN. 





ballet was introduced in the time of Augustus—not 
Harris, but Cesar—it was not till the year 1681 that 
female dancers appeared upon the scene. Still, itis just 
two hundred and ten years since the dear creatures 

made their débit, and we do not yet know what dress 
they ought to wear ! 

Now, matters have come to a crisis. The petticoat votary—we 
might coin a “portmanteau” word and say petti-coterie, and the 
danseuse of the bailet proper—or, as some hold, improper—are at 
variance. The latter, in explaining their views, claim to be exponents 
of the higher art, and the former declare that there is nothing in that 
art to them unattainable did they not prefera branch which, in their 
opinion, isno whit inferior. Here are all the makings of whatshould 
in every sense be termed “a very pretty quarrel.” 

Mr. Selwyn Image has recently held the scale between the rival 
skirts in a paper read before the Church and Stage Guild, which to 
my great regret I was not present to hear, and Mr. Fred Cape, of the 
Court Theatre, in the discussion which followed, maintained that 
“we are all natural born dancers whether we hail from Otaheite or 
Paris.” 
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The way in which Mr. Cape throws aside skirts altogether and goes 
toOtaheite—where a necklace is presumably deemed sufficient—is 
refreshing, and with true instinct reaches the root of the matter. 
For it leads us straight to consider what dancing is, and what is the 
true conception of it as an art ? 

Well, as Mr. Cape very rightly says, the real question at issue is 
not one of skirts at all. Dancing is a bodily expression of feeling, 
and bears the same relation to ordinary gesture as song to ordinary 
utterance. It is the poetry of gesture as well as of motion, and 
hence originating as an expression of emotion it becomes dramatic. 
Here is the true conception of the art; first, expression, then 
description and illustration. This will be seen if, following an 
already commended suggestion, we “go to Otaheite.” The dances 
of savages are at first vaguely emotional, at last plainly dram- 
atic. The Abyssinians, for instance, dance the chassé step in a cir- 
cle, and keep time by shrugging their shoulders and working their 
elbows; the Javans are unique in distinct and graceful gesture 
of hands and fingers ; purely emotional so far. But the Kaffirs have 
a picturesque dance, depicting the departure of warriors to the 
battle ; and Tasmania shows us a woman taunting in gesture a 
chieftain with cowardice, whereupon the latter recounts in dance 
his exploits and achievements. Any kind of dancing, however 
rude or skilled, is indissolubly linked with rhythmic beat. The noble 
savage marks a measure by clapping of hands, rapping of sticks, or 
tapping of tom-toms. Civilised Terpsichore is waked and sustained 
by music, and any series of movements, however finished in execu- 
tion, which does not respond to melody, is false to art, and cannot 
properly be styled dancing. 

Now is there anything rhythmic, expressive, or descriptive about 
the movements of the ballerina? I harden my heart to say “ cer- 
tainly not.” When on the tips of her toes she palpitates from the 
footlights to the fringe of coryphées,and whirls down again in a 
series of lightning pirouettes ; when she springs into the air making 
her heels vibrate to each other ; when she is held head downwards 
with one limb extended in the air; when she finishes in an astound- 
ing whirl of pink tights and tulle frills—in all these postures and 
motions she may be active, agile, athletic, gymnastic, acrobatic, but not 
expressive, not descriptive,and certainly not rhythmic. In every ballet 
her part is virtually the same. She does not aid the motif of the piece, 
she portrays no emotion, heightens no effect—is simply an interlude, an 
exhibition, a survival. The only beauty of her performance is the 
delicacy with which she can and does alight. But like her dress she 
is always the same. Spontaneity, and consequently grace, is crushed 
by sheer weight of practice, and beneath a mountain of method 
which forbids her to be free as absolutely as tradition prescribes her 
unvarying costume. She is not in sympathy or even in touch with 
the music which should form the rhythm of her moving poem. She 
is not a poem, only mere mechanical versification. She has no rhythm 
at all. Her body and arms do not respond to the message of the 
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orchestra, her lower limbs only perform a éowr de force of muscular 
agility, devoid of sympathy with its measure. Yet it takes the 
ballerina eight years before she can appear on the stage, and she must 
continue in most assiduous practice, slowly distorting feet, ankles, 
and limbs in the process, as long as she continues to perform! When 
the technique of a so-called art demands that its votary shall in her 
own person destroy art’s first condition—beauty of form—it is mani- 
fest that here is no art at all, or art that has missed its way. 

To attain the sculpturesque effect of “ much safely supported by 
little,” her beauty of outline, which is sculpture’s chief charm, must 
be sacrificed. 

The celebrated statue of Mercury poised tip-toe is beautiful ; the 
tension of the muscles satisfies artistic perception. But if, as in the 
poor human frame, by constant strain of posture the exquisite limbs 
were swelled, the beautiful muscles knotted, the fair proportions 
destroyed, what would become of the work of art and who would 
esteem it such? Why, no one. 

Yet Mesdames Kattie Lanner, Palladino, and De Sortis, all agree 
that theirs is the haute école, theirs the art par excellence. In the 
same breath the second lady named gives her art away in the 
following words :—“ Dancing in the short ballet skirt can only be 
pleasing when it is executed perfectly, as there is nothing whatever 
to hide defect.” Is there, then, no beauty of conception, no beauty of 
suggestion about this boasted art ? Surely a dance which can only 
be pleasing by reason of the perfection of its execution, 7s nothing 
but a mere piece of execution, in other words purely artificial, not 
in any true sense artistic, having no intrinsic beauty. 

The gorgeous ballets of to-day attract not by virtue of the ballerina’s 
art—for she comes into the category of those who “never would be 
missed ’”—but by the life, movement, richness, colour, variety, blend- 
ing and spectacle of the picture in which she so curiously and incon- 
gruously remains. No, the ballerina has missed her way and 
travelled far in a wrong direction ; let her vanish into distance or 
retrace her “ steps.” On the other hand, the “ Gaietina,” if I may call 
her so, has not yet gone far enough on the right track, and if she 
allows herself to become the slave of the petticoat—an abject position 
usually reserved for uncouth man—will miss the mark as widely as 
her frilled sister. She has developed, it is true, a graceful and rhyth- 
mic style to which “ the nice conduct” of a cloud of petticoat forms an 
appropriate embellishment, but she still lacks change of mood as a 
lyric, and power of suggestion as a descriptive dancer. For the 
Gaiety dancing is becoming descriptive as it becomes more and more 
an illustration of the subject treated (however loosely and at random) 
by Gaiety burlesque. 

When Miss Sylvia Grey performs her cigarette dance in “ Carmen 
up to Data,” is she not in the insowciance of her dance illustrating 
and expressing that characteristic of sans souci in which even a 
burlesque Carmen must not be deficient, out-Heroding all her 
companions ? When Miss Letty Lind waves her sword and cloak, 
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does she not seek to suggest to us something of the excitement 
rapidity, grace, dexterity, confidence, and triumph of the arena ? That 
either performance is perfect in this respect, though the charm of 
neither can be questioned, I am not suggesting, but the conception is 
right, which is a very long, and in this case graceful, step in the 
right direction. It is this way that a return to the true art of dan- 
cing lies, not ina servitude to physical stress so punishing that it must 
be regarded as “penal.” And now to take up the skirt which Mr. Cape 
discarded, I have before me a series of plates dated 1831, in which 
Taglioni appears successively, (1), as Flora; (2), a Tyrolienne; (3), 
a Naiad ; (4), La Bayadére; (5), La Napolitaine. In each case she is 
dressed in character, and descriptive verses accompanying each seem 
to show that her dancing was intended to and did express the 
character represented. The length of the skirt is invariably to the 
middle of the calf, slightly longer, if anything, than that usually 
worn by Miss Sylvia Grey. The mere question of inches therefore 
cannot really be pertinent, but if the coquetries of drapery lead our 
future “danceresse” to rely wholly on that which is merely an 
ornament, she will reach by a different road, but with less weariness 
and strain of limb, the exact position of the present ballerina, in 
whom artificial ornament has almost entirely supplanted native grace. 
‘The management of draperies is recognised by true artistes who 
love their art as an additional grace, crowning what is already 
beautiful, not as a screen behind which to hide bad work; and 
whether their dance is ‘purely ‘lyric or dramatic, they subordinate 
the use of draperies to their art, not use them as a substitute for 
it. Between the cut and appearance of the two skirts there can be 
no comparison. The one is grotesque, the other always trim, if nota 
picture, But the longer skirt, with its silken or lace folds following 
the movements of the limbs, is distinctly more rhythmic, and as Miss 
D’Auban prettily says, “adds to the fluent rhythmic ease and 
delicate emphasis of the dancer.” 

By all means, however, if only for form’s sake, let us havea judicial 
decision on the matter. In Spain when Holy Church was scandalised 
by the naughty fandango, a council was summoned to ex-communicate 
by bell, book, and candle that unholy dance. The grave Consistory 
met, and sentence was about to be pronounced, when one of the 
reverend fathers sensibly suggested that to condemn a man—even an 
heretic—unheard, was not the custom of their august body. Let the 
dance at least enter an appearance in its own behalf. Two women 
were sent for and the dance commenced. The gloom and severity 
of the court began to melt ; the court smiled ; the court beamed ; the 
court unbent, applauded, rose, and finally joined in the enticing mea- 
sure, and that fandango tripped away unscathed, The question is whom 
to appoint judge. Who shall play Paris to these rival schools of 
goddesses ? In the days when “the Grave Lord Keeper led the brawls,” 
combining learning in the law with skill in the dance, we might have 
appealed to the Court of Chancery. The Bishop of London would 
not do, having already condemned scanty skirting—pure sympathy, 
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no doubt, on his part, for what Bishop could with equanimity see 
himself unfrocked ? Whither, then, shall we turn ? Itmust be to our old 
friend the Many-Headed, and I think that jury will not long disagree 
about a verdict. Then, perhaps, Augustus—not Cesar but Harris— 
will give us what we really want. 


ae 


Unconfessed ! * 


3 a 
VeWq O you remember when we met ? 
That sudden shower in June, 
The friendly tree—Can you forget 
That short, sweet afternoon ? 
Your voice it is that thrills me yet 
Like muted strings in tune ! 





II. 
Years passed, and then we met again, 
Love had grown strong the while. 
Ah! me, you little know the pain 
I hid beneath a smile ! 
The world is cruel, false, and vain 
And filled, alas! with guile. 


Ill, 
Last night I saw you at the play, 
And wondered if you guessed 
You stole my heart that summer's day ? 
Ah! well, perhaps ’tis best, 
That I alone should dream alway 


And love you unconfess’d ! 
Cuas. D, HiGerns. 


a 





* Musical rights reserved. 
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Our Portraits. 





No. CCLXIV.—MISS KATIE SEYMOUR. 

The fair subject of our photograph made her first appearance on any stage, 
December 24th, 1876, at the Adelphi Theatre, under the late F. B. Chatterton’s 
management, as Colin in E. L. Blanchard’s children’s pantomime, “ Little 
Goody Two Shoes; or, Harlequin Little Boy Blue,” in which she showed such 
talent and introduced an Amercian song and dance so pleasingly that the child- 
actress was re-engaged for the next pantomime, by the same author, “ Little 
Red Riding Hood ; or, Harlequin Grandmama,” and appeared as Corney Grains ; 
and here again her performance was highly commended. These two characters 
obtained for Miss Katie Seymour an engagement with Mr. Wilson Barrett to 
play Luminoss at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, in the pantomime of “ Blue 
Beard ; or, Harlequin the Amorous Ameer of Afghanistan,” December, 1878 ; 
and the following year she appeared with success at Mr. E. Saker’s Alexan- 
dra Theatre, Liverpool, as Puck in “‘ The Forty Thieves.” In the autumn of 1880 
the young actress went to America, and opened at Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer's 
Theatre as the fairy godmother in Rossini’s opera, “ Cinderella,” and toured 
through the United States in that character. December 26th, 1881, saw Miss 
Seymour as Sally Waters in “Little Bo-Peep” at Covent Garden, and at 
Christmas, 1882, she was a member of Mr. John Hollingshead’s “* Robin Hood” 
burlesque company at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. Miss Katie Seymour 
then became a great favouriteat the London and provincial music halls till 1886, 
which she left for a time to rejoin the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, company 
in “Robinson Crusoe.” Returning to the music halls, her next engagement was 
with Mr. Augustus Harris at his Tyne Theatre, as Princess Sweetarte, princi- 
pal girl in the pantomime “ Puss-in-Boots.” Miss Seymour then paid a second 
visit to America as a member of Herman’s Vaudeville Company, and was 
again a great favourite, and returning to England opened at the Empire 
Theatre of Varieties, London, in August (1890). Whilst there she made the 
arrangement to appear as Blanche Darc in the burlesque of “ Joan of Arc,” 
and has become a most valuable member of the Opera Comique company 
from her bright and intelligent acting and clever dancing and singing. 


No. CCLXV.—MR. H. REEVES-SMITH. 

This clever actor was born at Scarborough, and is the youngest son of 
G. Reeves-Smith (many years manager of the Spa, Scarborough, and of the 
Brighton Aquarium), and was educated at Edmonstone House,Worthing. Under 
the sobriquet of H. R. Shafton, the subject of our photograph made his first 
appearance on the stage in 1878 (having just left school), at Halifax, with Miss 
Heath, in “ Jane Shore,” and after a few weeks’ tour joined Mr. Wilson Barrett 
at the Theatre Royal, Hull, in one of the last of the stock companies, to play 
utility, and after two seasons came to London, and appeared, under his own 
name, at the old Olympic, as Richard Hare in “ East Lynne.” October 17th, 1879 
saw Mr. Reeves-Smith creating Tom Lilford in H. J. Byron’s ‘Courtship ” at 
the old Court Theatre, and after the run of that piece he played Dolly in 
“ Betsy ” for seventeen months in the provinces. A six months’ visit to America 
(1881-2), asa member of Mr. Abbey’s Park Theatre Company in New York, 
followed. On April 22nd, 1882, he was playing in “ Long Ago ” at the Royalty, 
London, and he then joined Miss Davenport at Toole’s Theatre; this was 
followed by his appearing in the revival of “Betsy” at the Criterion, a tour 
with the Vokes family, and an engagement with Mr. J. Clarke at the Strand. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey next engaged Mr. Smith to play Harry Marsland in “The 
Private Secretary ” (Prince’s, March 23th, 1884),and he subsequently filled the 
same part at the Globe for several months. With Mr. David James at the 
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MISS KATIE SEYMOUR. 


“ But O, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 
—SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
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Strand he played Charles Middlewick in “Our Boys” for over 100 nights and - 


then returned to the Globe. In 1885, under Messrs. Clayton and Cecil, again at 
the old Court, Mr. Reeves-Smith played Bertie Fitzurze in “New Men and 
Old Acres,” Herbert in ‘“ Young Mrs. Winthrop,” &c., and after a fifteen months’ 
engagement joined Messrs. Hare and Kendal at the St. James’ Theatre to play 
Andrew Moorcraft in “Mayfair” (October 31, 1885). Subsequently, whilst 
touring with Mr. J. 8. Clarke, he played such characters as Dick Dowlas, Felix 
Featherley, &c. Under the management of Messrs. H. B. Conway and W. 
Farren, sen., in the Old English Comedy Company, he appeared as Joseph 
Surface, Beauseant, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Dudley Smooth, &c., and then 
revisited America with Mr. J. 8. Clarke. On Mr. Smith’s return, to England 
he had a short engagement at the Olympic, and then succeeded Mr. Bernard 
Gould in the character of Clement Hale in “Sweet Lavender,” a part which he 
resumed on the revival of the play. On April 9th, 1890, he appeared as Frank 
Lacy in “ April Showers” at the Comedy, and on August 9th, 1890, as Gerald 
Lord Maidment in “ The Bookmaker,” and on January 27th, 1891, as the Rev. 
John Talbot in “ Our Regiment,” a character that he continued to fill with 
marked success until quite lately, when Mr. Toole took re-possession of his 
theatre. Mr. Reeves-Smith is an earnest, conscientious actor, of excellent 
presence, clever in light comedy, and sympathetic in more tender assump- 
tions. He is very fond of athletic sports and is a great reader. 


_— 


Reviews. 





“ Macklin.” By Edward A. Parry. “ Eminent Actor Serics.” (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

A racy, brief biography is this of “Charles a Molluchth,” or “Wicked 
Charley,” of Island Bridge Academy, in the County of Dublin, who ran away 
from home somewhere about the beginning of the last century, and leaving his 
Alma Mater for declamation and a company of greasy mountebacks, eventually 
strutted and fretted it amongst the learnedest at Drury Lane. A queer 
salmagundi was Charley of uncharitableness,, large-heartedness, conceit most 
ludicrous, and fieriest vigour, all seasoned with a little dust of the pepper of 
genius. From the time when he personated in petticoats the gentle Monimia 
of “ The Orphan,” to that lamentable aftermath of his ambition that saw him 
mumbling and dribbling Shylock in extremest old age, he was always a figure 
prominent in interesting relief against the back-ground of his restless period. 
Indomitable energy was the key-stone of his character. A reformer, such as he 
desired and proved himself to be, had need of a formidable will of his own in 
those fighting days, when the clash of swords in the auditorium was no un- 
common interruption during a performance, and every encroachment upon 
custom risked possible riot. Im the face of large odds he fought his great 
battle of elocution, and succeeded for ever and a day in weaning the stage of 
the bombastic mock-heroics that had thumped their heavy feet upon its boards 
a long artificial age. This was his best work. He was paramount as a tutor of 
young actors, if not the universal teacher he aspired to be in his own “ British 
Inquisition "—the chapter on which, by the way, is one of the most amusing, 
and pitiful, in the book. Perhaps, after all, the man could not have been what 
he was without that enwrapping conceit—or self-reliance. Sensitiveness tries 
to part the thorns of the hedge ; he burst. his way through them. When he 
fell, he let himself go, and was up again immediately, unhurt. The drunkard 
flounders unbruised on this principle, which we call Providence. “But Macklin 
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was a plucky fellow, and one all bones and muscle, morally and physically. 
He lived a long life in the days of colour and movement, and he stands out 
now a bright figure in that old stained picture. He had his many faults and 
his numberless virtues. He killed a brother-actor in a brawling duel, and he 
showed most loving kindness to a worthless son. May he rest in peace where 
he was laid near a hundred years ago. Mr. Parry attacks his task with a 
suspicion, perhaps, of levity ; but he succeeds in giving us a vivacious portrait 
of the man in most excellent style, always excepting such transatlantic 
abominations as “ reliable,” and “ to commence strolling player,” which should 
have been edited out, with all deference. His pages bristle with great names— 
and anecdotes thereon—such as Foote ; Quin (to whom a separate chapter is 
devoted) ; Garrick, with whom and Mrs. Woffington (what a trio!) Macklin 
once lodged in Bow Street; Mossop; and “Silver-toned” Barry, of whom a 
fashionable lady once said : ‘‘ When I saw Garrick, if I had been his Juliet, 
I should have wished him to leap up into the balcony to me ; but when I saw 
Barry, I should have been inclined to jump down to him.” Altogether this 
life of Macklin well maintains the reputation of the ‘“‘ Eminent Actor Series.” 

“« Further Records 1848-1883. By Frances Ann Kemble. (Richard Bentley & 
Son). 

Those who take up these latest “Records” of Fanny Kemble’s varied life 
with the expectation of finding in them the matters of general interest which 
abounded in the earlier volumes, will be somewhat disappointed. The letters 
of which these two volumes wholly consist were written between the years 
1848-1883 to two of the writer’s most intimate friends. Those to her “ dearest 
H.,”’ which fill three-fourths of the volumes, are dated from 1874 to 1877, 
while the remaining fourth is concerned with those addressed to Mr. Arthur 
Malkin, and covers the period from 1848 to 1883. By far the larger number of 
the letters were written from America, and record—with the writer’s keen in- 
telligence and easy touch—the trials of house-keeping, the perennial domestic- 
servant difficulty, and, at times, her opinions on American politics—opinions 
valuable as those of an acute and shrewd observer. Moreover, the wide kind- 
heartedness, the sincerity of aim, and the sense of humour which charmed the 
readers of the earlier records, are all distinctly traceable in these letters, while 
they testify to the writer’s capacity for deep and enduring friendship. But of 
stirring incident, or of intercourse with celebrated people, there is but 
occasional mention, and those who look for these in the same proportion as in 
the earlier works will feel themselves defrauded. Still, scattered about the 
book are anecdotes of visits to or from well-known people well worth reading. 
Bret Harte, whom she met at Lenox, U.S. in 1875, recounted to her an 
adventure of his own, which reads like one of his best stories. Lord Houghton: 
also paid her a visit in 1875—a visit, the pleasure of which seems to have been 
somewhat discounted by the deafness of both guest and hostess. Tennyson she 
visited at Blackdown, and heard him read his “ British Boadicea on her 
Roman Enemies.” At the poet’s request she read to him in her turn “those 
wonderful computations of the worthlessness of life and the terrors of death, 
spoken in the prison scene of ‘Measure for Measure’ by the Duke and 
Claudio ;” afterwards taking possession, as a precious momento, of the pen that 
had divided the leaves of the book, and determining to have it “ electro-plated, 
lest in my possession it should become again a common goose’s quill ;” while 
of Longfellow, like all who knew him, she has nothing to report but what is 
good and kind. If there be too few such meetings to record, and if the general 
tone of these letters be almost too personal for general interest, it is at least 
pleasant to find the writer of the latest of them still the Fanny Kemble of the 
first “ Record of a Girlhood,” and that the years, the sorrows and trials that 


have come between then and now, have not hardened the kind heart or clouded 
the clear mind. 


“A Memoir of George Cruikshank.” By Frederick G. Stephens. (London : 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co.). 

The choice and delicious humour of this famous artist was fully commented 
upon by Mr. Thackeray in an Essay on this designer’s genius, which he con- 
tributed to “The Westminster Review,” in June, 1840, and for which we have 
to thank Mr. Stephens for incorporating in his interesting memoir. In no- 
respect has time diminished the reputation of Cruikshank, whose pencil 
delineated the follies of the age in a manner inimitably his own. Mr. Stephens. 
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is an ardent admirer of this satirist, and has given us a brief and accurate 
account of his career. The biography is profusely illustrated, and contains a 
chronological list of books illustrated by Gruikshank, whose portrait adorns the 
frontispage. By the courtesy of the publishers, we are able to reproduce one of 
Cruikshank’s most exquisite designs, which more than any other of his works gives 
him a title to be called a humorous artist. ‘“ Falstaff’s death,” said a lecturer 
on Cruikshank’s career, whom Mr. Stephens quotes, “ is one of the wisest, as it 
is one of the tenderest, things man has conceived, or Shakespeare written. 
That Mr. Cruikshank, feeling all this, should have represented this scene, and 
not in that miserable manner which makes men of feeling turn from a book 
illustrated in the modern fashion, but with all his art, heartily, is a fact not to be 
overlooked in weighing his merits as a designer. There is the old man in the 
bed, his scant, unhonoured hairs strewing the pillow, his face, not wholly in 
pain or horror, or a stolid blank, but turned to the light, as he ‘ babbled o’ green 
fields.” One arm is over the sheets, the feet arestretched down. Mrs. Quickly, 
that fat, vain, but kindly woman, attests his death in the manner that we know. 
The face is admirably given. Best of all is the figure of Bardolph, who stands 
with his arms folded and shoulders up, labouring as with a sigh he was ashamed 
to own. Something of the ruffling strut is upon him yet, though over all his 
air, and evidently filling his besodil soul, are thoughts of what has gone before; 
clearly the heart-stricken speculation of a novel and intense impression. There, 
too, is tage anxious way ; the boy is looking on ; upon the wall hangs a por- 
trait of the Prince.” The picture is quoted as an example of the thoughtful 
poetry of truth to be seen in Cruikshank’s works. Of gentler and simpler 
domestic sentiment there is a good deal which need not be pointed out. 


“ Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare, §c.,to which ix added a Con- 


Serence of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex.” By Walter Savage 


Landor. (London: Chatto and Windus.) 


“ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations” were originally issued from the notable 
Villa near Florence, and published in London some sixty-five years ago. They 
at once procured him a foremost place among literary dilettanti, and becoming 
immediately popular, remained for a long time the work by which he was best 
known to the majority. Nor was this verdict out of place. They are stamped 
with the seal of an originality at once powerful and ingenious, and are the 
matured work of a mind that revelled in its own sure independence. This most 
welcome — before us positively bristles with wit, epigram, and humour. 
The fun is delightful, and the local flavour isseldom outof taste. We are really 


grateful to the publishers for supplying us with so piquant a relish to an age of 
dull problems. 


“ Scencs from Society.” By Sir Wm. L. Young, Bart. (London: Eden, 
Remington & Co.) 

Are half-a-dozen or so duologues, between exceedingly commonplace young 
ladies and gentlemen, in the flippant and slangy style of the age. We suppose 
that now-a-days the petty vulgarian may claim his little niche in the recording 


temple of literature with the rest of us—and here he is. He is at least 
sculptured life-like. 


“ Everybody's Book of English Wit and Humour.” (London : Howe and Co.) 


This is an interestiag little compilation, containing some of the best 
specimens of wit and humour extant. The anecdotes are judiciously selected 
the best examples of wit being those sallies which were unpremeditated. 


“ Better Where She Is,” by Nino Bottone. (London: Eden, Remington and Co.) 


This novelette reveals the seamy side of the music-hall profession. It was 
evidently written for the purpose of warning the stage-struck. The career of 
the little heroine, a child victim of a heartless villain, who forces her to take a 
trapeze jump when she is suffering from an illness, which, consequently, 
proves fatal, is not without interest. If the book causes the unthinking public 
to realise the dangers that child acrobats have to encounter, it will perhaps 
lead them to discourage the performances which often result in sad tragedies, 
and which are too readily hushed up and forgotten. There is a secord story 
in the book, entitled “ Linked to the Past.” 
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“ Souvenir of Ivanhoe.” By Lewis Hind. (London: Virtue & Co.) 


This interesting little volume, profusely illustrated by Maurice Greiffen 
hagen, Herbert Railton, John Jellicoe, and others, contains a well written 
description of “Ivanhoe” as produced at the Royal English Opera House, 
together with cast of the play on the first three opening nights. One of the 
illustrations, ‘“‘ Rebecca at the take,” we reproduce here by the courtesy of the 
publishers. 








“ Norwood and Dulwich, Past and Present,” with historical and descriptive notes, 
by Allan M. Galer. (Illustrated. (London: Truslove and Shirley). 


This work is the first history of the above interesting districts, relating in a 
concise form the entertaining records of these suburbs. Its chief interest, 
however, to the dramatic profession, lies in the fact that it contains the most 
relevant and accurate life of Edward Alleyn, one of the most distinguished 
actors in the age of Shakespeare and the great English dramatists. He was 
born September Ist, 1566, and married (1592) Joan Woodward, step-daughter 
of Philip Henslowe, the theatrical proprietor and manager, whose Diary and 
Account Book, containing many entries of great interest in reference to the 
drama, is preserved amongst the Dulwich College MSS. With Henslowe, 
Alleyn was also closely connected in the management of the Paris Garden, of 
the Rose, the Fortune and other theatres. He became owner of the Manor of 
Dulwich by various purchases between 1605 and 1614, and in 1613 commenced 
the building of the College, which was formerly opened September 13th; 1619. 
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In 1613 Alleyn, having lost his wife Joan, married Constance, daughter of the 
celebrated Dr. Donne. Under Alleyn’s portrait (a picture of which we eaarereee? 
which hangs in the College, a large framed tablet was formerly suspended wit. 
the following inscription :— 

'4“ With a view to hand down to posterity the pious memory of Edward Alleyn, 
Esq., founder of the College of God’s Gift, Dulwich, a.p. 1626, this original 
Portrait was repaired by Mr. George Paterson, of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 


London, and these frames given by Mr. Henry Stent and Mr. Richard Woodyer, 
churchwardens of the said parish, a.p. 1790.” 





EDWARD ALLEYN, 1626. 


In addition to the interesting biography of this play-actor and benefactor who 
died in 1626, the work contains entertaining anecdotes of Burbage, Anne 
Catley, O’Keefe, Goldsmith and other theatrical celebrities. Every student of 
stage literature ought to possess the history of these parishes. 
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Our Play-Box. 


“ KILLIECRUMPER.” 


New sketch, written by MALCOLM WATSON. Music by EDWARD SoLomon. 
First played by the German-Reed Company at < ~ George’s Hall, Monday afternoon, March 30th 


pg aod of Mr. ALFRED GERMAN Mae .. Mr. MacMoyseE. 
Killiecrumper 7 BED. Mrs. Alexander . .. Miss FANNY HoLLAND, 
The Dukeof Abernethy Mr. AVALON COLLARD, Lady Muriel Merrion Miss I. GIRARDOT. 


Commodore Burnett... Mr. A. WILKINSON, 


“ Killiecrumper ” possesses so much more of a plot than is usually 
bestowed on the German Reed sketches, that it is entitled to rank as 
a musical comedietta. The Laird of Killiecrumper is a retired 
Glasgow tradesman, who never goes about without his henchman 
skirling his pipes in front of him. The keep of the castle being 
supposed to be haunted, the Laird entrusts to its safe keeping his 
money bags. The habitable part of the mansion is rented of him by 
a widow, Mrs Alexander, a wealthy parvenue, who has taken it that 
she may besiege the heart of the Duke of Abernethy, a young, but 
almost penniless, nobleman. . He has raised money on certain bills, 
which the widow has bought up through her tool and confederate, 
Commodore Burnett (commodore of the penny steamboats, for he 
has no other title to the rank). The Duke has met Lady Muriel, 
who, being like himself poor, has accepted, under the alias of Miss 
Seagrave, the position of companion to Mrs. Alexander. The young 
people fall in love with each other and the Duke proposes and has 
been accepted, when Mrs. Alexander causes immediate payment to be 
demanded of the overdue bills. This drives the Duke to despair as 
it means ruin, whereas, if a little time were given him he might 
arrange matters. Old Killiecrumper has taken a great interest in the 
young couple, more particularly on account of Muriel’s likeness to 
an old sweetheart of his, and when he discovers that she is actually 
the daughter of his former love, he has his strong-box brought out 
ef the keep, and from its contents hands £10,000 to Muriel, who 
bestows the money on her lover. Mrs. Alexander has to pay a heavy 
forfeit for not completing the purchase of Killiecrumper Castle, and 
being disappointed of her Duke, pairs off with her Commodore. Mr. 
Watson’s lyrics and dialogue are happy, poetical, and witty, and 
his collaborator has supplied some charming music. “The Legend 
of the Crumper Keep,” a quartette; “The Indigent She,” for 
Muriel; “ Bonnie Scotland,” a quintette; “King and Duchess,” 
duet for Mrs. Alexander and Burnett (with a gavotte); “ Light 
upon Land and Sea,” for the Duke; and “The Pipes,” for Killie- 
crumper, are all excellent in their various ways. Mr. Alfred German 
Reed is one of the best Scotchman I have seen, and the part fits him 
exactly. Miss Fanny Holland is, as she always must be, most enter- 
taining, but has not the opportunity to shine as much as usual. The 
little company has been much strengthened by the engagement of 
Miss Isabelle Girardot, who has a pleasing voice which is used to the 
greatest advantage ; the young lady is also no mean actress. Mr. 
Avalon Collard is already a favourite, and Mr. Arthur Wilkinson 
possesses much quiet fun. Killiecrumper is a decided success. 
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Mr. Corney Grain also supplies a new satirical musical sketch 
which will be found as acceptable as any of his preceding ones. It 
is entitled “Then and Now!” and, as may be imagined, compares 
society and institutions of the past with those of the present, not 
always to the latter’s advantage. Old assembly rooms, and old 
market towns, modern institutes, and modern M.P’s., blue-stockings 
and Girton girls, swells, and masters of music of years ago and of 


’ to-day are all passed in review and illustrated by witty songs and de- 


licious parodies, any one of which is a feast in itself, but of which 
“The Old Fire-side at Home,” and a café chantant song are perhaps 
the most amusing. 


“THE HENRIETTA.” 


Comedy, in four acts, by BRONSoN HOWARD. 
First produced in England, Saturday evening, March 28th, 1891. 


Nicholas Vanalstyne Mr. W. H. VERNON. Watson — eo. eo Mr. HENRY LEE. 

Dr. . Parke Wainwright Mr. YoRKE STEPHENS. Musgra Mr. CHARLES FULTON, 
soe Veale, Jere Wass, | EO Gra Oe ee 
Bertie Vanalstyne -- Mr, JOHN L. SHINE. Agnes Lockwood .. Miss MARION LEA. 

me Se Arthur ww: i) Mr. EARLE DOUGLAS. ae ae eect A Miss MaRy JOCELYN. 
me. Dr. Murray 


} Mr. D. ROBERTSON. 


This play, which has been a great success in America, gives us a 
vivid picture of the feverish acquisition of wealth in New York, and 
illustrates how the “almighty dollar” dominates the life of the Wall- 
street speculator. It sunders father from son, friend from friend, and 
induces the parent to steal a march on his own daughter, though she 
is so thoroughly imbued with his own spirit that she turns the tables 
on her clever father, who quite delights in her being so “ smart” as 
to outwit him. It brings death to one of the principal characters, 
and has a clever satirical hit at the game of speculation, and shows 
that what is looked upon as keen financial insight is often nothing 
but a game of pitch and toss. The play is brilliantly written and is 
decidedly interesting, though exception may be taken to the morality 
of one portion of it, where Dr. Wainwright allows the happiness of 
Bertie and Agnes to be sacrificed in order that he may spare Rosa 
some pain. Also, if all brokers are such as Watson Flint, who receives 
commission on both sides from clients and is faithful to neither, all 
I can say is that brokers are not a very estimable class, however 
outwardly honest they may be. Whether the “Henrietta” will be 
thoroughly acceptable to English audiences, I am in doubt. There is 
an unreality to us about the manner in which the characters sport 
with millions (dollars certainly), and about a financier,}in order to win 
a woman, actually buildinganother railway so as to ruin that in which 
her fortune is invested, that she may be forced to poverty andito accept 
him. With all this, there are some wonderfully humanly drawn 
characters. Of these, one of the best is the elder Nicholas Vanalstyne, 
a financial king. He knows of one rival that is always working for 
his downfall, but he has another secret one that is for ever thwarting 
him. During his absence on a yachting expedition, a mine, 
the “ Henrietta,” in which he is heavily interested, is “ beared ” to a 
tremendous extent. He returns in time to partly change the aspect 
of affairs, but not altogether, for the shares fall and fall till he knows 
that the depression means ruin. Then he discovers who is his secret 
enemy ; it is his own son, Nicholas, who has determined to ruin him 
that he may reign in his stead. There is a fearful scene between the 
two. The older man leaves the room convinced that he must begin 
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life afresh—the younger to gloat over his success ; for there are only 
ten minutes before the closing of the exchange. Bertie Vanalstyne, 
his younger brother, isa New York “dude.” He has never taken to 
business, but he has fallen in love with his cousin, Agnes Lockwood, 
a great favourite of his father’s, and one who has always a humanising 
influence.on the old gentleman. So, when Vanalstyne, senior, learns 
that these two are engaged, he presents Bertie with a marriage 
portion of £100,000 in hard cash, and this is the means of rehabilitat- 
ing the firm. For when, just at the last moment, Bertie understands 
the situation, he invests the whole of his money in “ Henrietta” 
shares, they go up, up, and the crisis is averted. Nicholas, the 
plotter, has long been warned by Dr. Wainwright that he has heart 
complaint, ard that if he will excite himself he will be his own 
murderer. He is awaiting the fruition of his designs when the record- 
ing tape begins to move. He rushes to it; he sees how the shares 
are rising—are higher than they have ever been; his plans have 
failed, and he drops from his chair a corpse, and as the dead body 
lies there silent and motionless, the living machine goes on tick, 
tick, tick—a powerful contrast, and one that brings the curtain down 
on the act with extraordinary effect. With this main issue is intro- 
duced an underplot, in which Bertie allows himself to lie under the 
suspicion of having betrayed and deserted a girl, the real culprit 
being his elder brother, whose character Bertie wishes to screen ; and 
there is also the courting of Mrs. Cornelia Opdyke by old Vanalstyne 
and the Rev. Dr. Murray Hilton, a fashionable preacher (played by 
Mr. Robertson with considerable humour). Another comedy element 
is that of the almost awe with which the imperturbability of the 
English lord, Arthur Trelawney, is regarded by the male portion of 
the American Vanalstyne family, which, in Bertie, develops into the 
most intense admiration. Mr. W. H. Vernon was most properly cast 
for the elder Vanalstyne, for he has to show that though he is ruth- 
less in crushing his opponents, he can also be kind and gentle, that 
though eager for amassing wealth, he is as generous in dispensing it, 
and that though he makes an opposing line of railway to win Mrs. 
Opdyke and so brings misery on many, he admits that he must 
provide for them. This requires a grim humour joined to a deter- 
mination that Mr. Vernon possesses, more perhaps than any other 
actor, and his performance is praiseworthy. His courting of Mrs. 
Opdyke was very droll, aided as he was by Miss Fanny Brough, most 
captivating of widows, who thoroughly entered into the spirit of the 
play, and allowed herself, like a true artist, to be dropped in a most 
unceremonious and undignified position on the floor, when the arms 
of her wooer should receive her—his love declaration being inter- 
rupted by the call of the machine, a call which even love will not 
induce him to ignore. I think Mr. John L. Shine has never been 
seen to greater advantage than as the good-hearted, silly Bertie; his 
reading of the character was quite original, and the way in which he 
gained the repute of being the most able financier by simply tossing 
up a halfpenny to decide whether he shall buy or sell was inimitably 
cool and natural. He had an agreeable sweetheart in Miss Marion 
Lea. Mr. Lewis Waller was cool and incisive; outwardly nothing 
of the villainous fellow he had to represent, his facial expression 
was remarkably good. Miss Florence West as Rosa Vanalstyne was 
a thoroughly loving wife, quite unable to believe in the duplicity of 
her husband, and in the last act, when she is a widow and has to 
listen to the pleadings of Dr. Wainwright, the man who has so long 
loved her, shé was very natural and womanly. Mr. Charles Fulton 
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made much of the part of Musgrave, the old confidential clerk, and 
Miss Mary Jocelyn was bright and animated as the American girl 
married to the English nobleman, who, by-the-way, I think rather 
lacked distinction. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S comedy. 
Revived at the Criterion Theatre, Wednesday evening, April Ist, 1891. 


-Sir Peter Teazle.. .. Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. Moses .. .. .. «. Mr.S: VALENTINE. 
Sir Oliver Surface .. Mr. H.H. Vincent. DIET «cen, 0c ce Mir. Fee. 
Charle; Surface... .. Mr. CHA3. WYNDHAM. Trip .. .. «. » Mr. MBADOWS. 

7 Surface .. .. Mr. A. BOURCHIER. Servant... .. ..... Mr. SHELLEY. 

«+ «« oe Mr. WM. BLAKELEY. Lady Teazle -. «+ Mrs. BERNARD BEERE, 
sir pon Backbite Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. «. «+ Miss MaRY MOORE, 
Careless -- Mr. GEO. GIDDENS. Mra.Candour :. .. Miss M. A. VicToR, 

-Sir Harry Bumper -. Mr. F. ATHERLEY. Lady 5 eongotent - «- Miss E. 8. Firzroy. 
Sir Toby .-.» Mr, PLAYFAIR. Maid -- Miss E. TERRISS. 
Snake .. .. Mr. 8. HEWSON. 


Mr. Charles ‘ST vadhens has “Criterionised ” Sheridan’s play. By this 
I mean that he has made it, as he thinks, more acceptable to the 
patrons of his theatre. He condenses the whole of the action into 
.Six scenes. Two of the original ones which used to be represented in 
“Lady Sneerwell’s Dressing Room,” and “A Room in Sir Peter 
Teazlé’s House,” are now represented in “The Mall, St. James’s,” a 
very beautiful open-air picture. The scene between Trip and Moses 
(which was a clever satire on valets aping the foibles of their masters) 
is cut out altogether. An improvement is made in the dining-room 
scene, where Charles Surface sells the pictures of his ancestors, for all 
the guests are present at the auction, and impart life and animation 
to the sale. At Lady Sneerwell’s, Act ii,a pavane is danced by extra 
guests, not by the characters in the play, which would be better 
appreciated, gracefully as the dancers acquitted themselves. Some 
of the speeches have been transposed; the piece has been very 
handsomely dressed, though whether or no the gentlemenshould wear 
swords will probably be questioned, as the date of the comedy is 
1777, and the date at which the events are supposed to take place is 
fixed by reference to the “ Pantheon” in the play. The present 
generation of playgoers may approve all this, but I do not 
altogether hold that the changes are warranted. Certainly on the 
first night of representation under its remodelled form, “ The School 
for Scandal,” did not go briskly ; in fact, until the dining-room scene, 
it seemed almost oppressive, then things improved. Mr. William 
Farren is admitted to be, taken altogether, the best Sir Peter we have ; 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s Charles Surface is buoyant, and in the right 
spirit of comedy ; the Sir Oliver of Mr. H. H. Vincent left nothing 
to be desired ; Mr. Cyril Maude was excellent as the foppish poet- 
aster Sir Benjamin Backbite, though under the Criterion regime, his 
lampoons are treated as though boring his company instead of amus- 
ing them. Mr. George Giddens was a happy jovial Careless, and sang 
“ Here’s to the Maiden,” in the right vein. Mr. S. Valentine made 
of Moses a good character sketch, without buffooning the part as is so 
frequently done. Mr. William Blakeley, Miss Victor, and Miss 
Fitzroy, were all wanting in distinction. Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s 
Joseph Surface was an attempt at an original reading, which the 
actor had evidently not the power to carry out. Miss Mary Moore 
was a gentle, loving Maria, but intensely melancholy. Mrs. Bernard 
Beere was only worthy of herself in the screen scene ; there she was 
impressive and moving, but elsewhere we had no reminiscence of 
her former country life, nothing of even the remotest allusion to the 
bright and unsophisticated worker of samplers, and player of back- 
-gammon. Mrs. Bernard Beere was what Sir Peter describes her—a 
woman of fashion and nothing more. 
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“LINDA GREY.” 


Original play in five acts, by the late Sin CHARLES YOUNG. 
First produced in London at the Princess’s Theatre, Wednesday evening, April 8th, 1891. 


Bhar, A Sane ee bgt ey GOULD, Brisa Hoya tot +» Miss May WHITTY. 
401 ‘arkhurat a r. HERBY. STANDING. Prise - om 
Sir Dennis Broughton Mr. E. B. NORMAN. America) . Miss LAURA LINDEN. 
Zed Jay.. -. Mr. FRED EVERILL. Jane -Miss ETHEL HOPE. 

p> yh Beaufort «> Mr. B. MAURICE. Linda Grey (known on 

« « Mr.8.H. LECHMERE. the London Stage as > Mrs. LANGTRY. 

Dean .. .. «. «- Mr, KINGSCOTE. Mrs. Colmore) 
Wilson .. .. .. «. Mr. HUBERT DRUCE. 


Few people would i imagine that the author of such a strong drama. 
as “Jim the Penman” could have been guilty of so weak and 
uninteresting a play as the latest production at the Princess’s. The 
one merit it possesses consists in the secret being well kept as to who. 
is the murderer of Paul Salvado (the King Charles of the work, for 
it seems impossible to avoid the mention of his name for half-a- 
dozen sentences together), and we are told the story of the past over 
and over again, without being inspired with any real interest in the 
present until the close of the fourth act. Salvado, a handsome Creole, a 
libertine and gambler, has been stabbed to death some eighteen 
months before the opening of the play in New Orleans. Suspicion 
has fallen on Victor Broughton, who is known to have had a quarrel 
with the dead man, and on account of the sheath of a stiletto which 
belonged to Victor having been found near the body. So Victor is 
tried and condemned, and whilst lying in gaol, the building takes 
fire and he escapes with one, Zed Jay, who afterwards proves a faithful, 
humble follower of his. Lord Parkhurst, who has been a companion 
of Victor’s, swears tv some charred remains as being those of Victor, 
and so he is supposed to be dead, and his younger brother, Sir 
Dennis Broughton, a weak cowardly creature, succeeds to the English 
property. Lord Parkhurst, who is a rowé and an adventurer, preys 
upon him, by holding over him the threat that he can produce Victor, 
and even fix the murder on Sir Dennis. Victor was a wild, harum- 
scarum fellow, who during a short visit to San Francisco had fallen 
in love with and married Linda Grey, an actress, and suddenly left 
her. When lying under sentence of death, he has written her an 
affectionate letter regretting his desertion of herand proclaiming his 
innocence, and has entrusted the letter to Lord Parkhurst. It does not,. 
however, reach her till she comes to England and is known as Mrs, 
Colmore, a celebrated London actress ; and though she believes her 
husband to be dead, she determines to remove the stain from his 
memory. Victor gues to the theatre to see this wonderful actress. 
and, recognising her as his wife, rushes forward to speak to her, 
and is knocked down by her carriage horses; Linda Grey traces 
him to his lodgings, and in the wounded man discovers her husband. 
She has him removed to her house, and then again we hear the full 
story of the murder from his lips. She has a suspicion of Lord 
Parkhurst, who is paying her attention ; he brings some sketches for- 
her to look at, and as there are no knife or scissors to be found, draws 
out the stiletto which he carries about with him to cut the string of 
the parcel. Linda Grey recognises the costly weapon as one she 
gave to her husband, and to learn the history connected with it, 
asks Lord Parkhurst to a téte-d-téte supper ; leads him on to speak of 
the murder, and also to suppose that she was a victim of the 
licentious Salvado, and that she will reward with her love the actual 
murderer ; and so to gain that love Lord Parkhurst confesses to her 
that he really killed the Creole, because he was Parkhurst’s creditor- 
for a large amount and would not give him time to pay. Victor and 
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Zed Jay are conveniently behind the curtains—they rush out. 
Parkhurst sees that he is trapped and the play ends. It required an 
actress of far greater powers than Mrs. Langtry possesses to make the 
play a success. Though at times winning, there was not sufficient 
earnestness or reality in depicting the phases of the character; but 
she looked beautiful and wore some exquisite dresses. Mr. Herbert 
Standing was the mainstay of the piece—and he had scarcely a fair 
chance, for he could not let himself go—or the! weakness of those 
with whom his scenes principally occur would have been the more 
apparent. Mr. Bernard Gould did not at all realise one’s idea of what 
Victor Broughton should have been ; physically he was not well suited 
for the part, and that which should have been hastiness of temper and 
dash, was crabbed and wanting in fire. We had a perfect piece of acting 
from Mr. Everill. Miss May Whitty was excellent and showed great 
power where she owns to having dishonoured her husband, taxes him 
with his cowardice and taunts him to avenge his honour on Lord 
Parkhurst who has intrigued with her and then forgotten her. Miss 
Laura Linden’s American accent was not faultless, nor was it well sus- 
tained, but she played brightly. That the play of “ Linda Grey” did not 
receive more decided marks of disapproval than even were manifested 
was owing to a very friendly first-night audience. It should be men- 
tioned that Sir Charles Young appeared as Victor Broughton in his 
own play when it was first produced at Margate, June 9th, 1885, and 
that Lady Monckton, who then filled the title 7dle, gained some fame 
in the character in the provinces. “ Linda Grey,” was only played 
at the Princess’s till the 17th April. 


“OUR DAUGHTERS.” 


Comedy, in three acts, by T. G. WARREN, and W. EDOUIN. 
Produced for the first time in London at the Strand Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, April 15th, 1891, 


Richard Mayhew .. Mr.JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Nellie Mayhew .. .. Miss May WHITTY. 
Barnaby Trotter -. Mr. WILLIE EDOUIN. Mimi Mayhew .. .. Miss ALICE ATHERTON. 
Harold Winyard .. Mr. H. REEVEs-SMITH. Mrs.Danby.. .. .. Miss L. MILLWARD. 
Bob Bounder .. .. Mr.PERCY F. MARSHALL Mrs.Courtney .. .. Miss RUTH RUTLAND. 
Fred Danby.. .. .. Mr. 8. BARRACLOUGH. Marie .. .. .. «.. Miss INA GOLDSMITH. 
Montague Jarvis .. Mr.HERBERTSPARLING 


If the authors will ansparingly use the pruning knife there is no 
reason why “ Our Daughters” should not become a success, for the 
writing is excellent and the play is well represented. It must be 
admitted that the plot is none too strong, and turns on the very old 
idea of a confusion of persons. Mr. Mayhew wishes for family 
reasons that his daughter Nelly shall marry Harold Winyard. The 
two latter have never met, and so Nelly’s photograph is to be sent 
to the young man that he may form some idea of her appearance, but 
as she has already conceived a liking for a handsome young stranger 
at Mentone, she gets her sister Mimi to send her likeness instead. 
When Harold calls at the house in London, Mimi represents Nelly, 
and to disgust the suitor, who is refined, she assumes the manner of 
quite a fast young lady, only she does so to the wrong man, for she 
mistakes Bob Bounder (a rather shady stockbroker) for Harold, and 
when Winyard arrives on the scene Nelly is introduced to him as 
Miss Dolly Webster, a “lady help” in the house. The father, 
Richard Mayhew, is mystified, for though he findsjNelly and Harold 
as an engaged couple, young Winyard still persistently refuses to 
marry Nelly, who has concealed her identity from him. There is a 
further imbroglio from the fact that Barnaby Trotter, a confirmed 
bachelor, imagines that Mrs. Courtney is trying to enveigle him into 
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a proposal of marriage, whereas she has already promised to become 
Mayhew’s wife. There are also introduced Fred Danby and his wife, 
a six-months-married couple, who are ever bickering and separating, 
(one of these quarrels was capitally played by the two representatives 
of the characters), but they are finally united by the mediation of 
Trotter. This part was made much of by Mr. Willie Edouin, who 
was a kind-hearted, impulsive old gentleman, cheery and enjoying 
his little fun, and with a wonderful system for breaking the bank at 
roulette. Miss Alice Atherton, who had been absent from the stage 
for two years through illness, made her welcome reappearance, and 
was kindly greeted. She had to play one of those “tom-boy ” parts 
in which she is so clever, and in which she showed that her former 
powers of attraction had in no way diminished. Mr. Percy Marshall 
rattled merrily through the part of Bob Bounder, and was artistic and 
natural in it. Mr. H. Reeves-Smith played well. Miss May Whitty 
had not a very good part, and was a little tame in it. Miss Ina 
Goldsmith was excellent as a French waiting-maid. Mr, Herbert 
Sparling did all that was possible with a colourless character. The 
play was very prettily put upon the stage. “Our Daughters” was 
originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, on June 30th 
of last year, and was then entitled simply “ Daughters,” and in the 
representation then there was no Montague Jarvis, a young swell, 
who is now supposed to marry Mimi. 


“RICHARD SAVAGE.” 


Play in four acts, by J. M. BARRIE and H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday afternoon, April 16th, 1891. 


Richard Savage .. .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Sir George Sandys .. Mr. F. BRANDON. 
Wil 


Sir Richard Steele .. Mr. Cyril MAUDE. aa ae 2... 

Colonel Jocelyn... .. Mr. LEONARD OUTRAM, Lady Macclesfield .. Miss LOUISE MOODIE. 

Jacob Tonson .. .. Mr. Compron Courts. Lady Yuill .... .. Miss MARIE FRASER. 

Aynston { Mr. E, WEBSTER Betty Steele... .. .. Miss HELEN FORSYTH. 
y €F>! 992 eae LAWSON. WE  ains co .» Miss P. BROUGHTON. 


Members of the Kit-Cat Club, and others. 


Act 1.—Will’s Coffee House. Act 2.—Reception at Lady Macclesfield’s. Act 3.— 
Kit-cat Club, Act 4.—Savage’s Wedding. 


With the programme of the above play was issued a prologue, 
written by W. E. Henley, in which he claims indulgence for the 
authors for the liberties taken by them with the actual facts of the 
life and death of the “ Poet and blackguard,” “ spirit of fire manikin 
of mud,” and that they show him 


“Not as he was, but as he might have been, 
Had the unkind gods been poets of the scene.” 


Some such apology was necessary, for “the strange wild creature ” 
is painted in far more pleasing colours than those in which history 
represents him. It may also be said that the language used by the 
characters is at times very modern, and that the introduction of 
ladies into the “ Kit-Cat Club ” is daring, to say the least of it. In 
the play the poet is shown as a wild, passionate, hard drinker, beset 
by duns, but with one firm friend in Sir Richard Steele, and human- 
ised by his love for Betty Steele, and by the passionate longing he 
feels to find his mother. Through the aid of Tonson the publisher, 
he obtains proofs that Lady Macclesfield isthat mother. She is made 
to be in the play as loving as, in the accepted version, she was 
hard-hearted and crue] to the offspring she had deserted. She would 
at once acknowledge him and brave the shame of the illicit amour of 
her girlhood, but for Colonel Jocelyn, a suitor of hers, who fearing 
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that she may bestow her wealth on her new-found son, has him way- 
laid and put on board ship for the American plantations. Richard 
Savage escapes, and traces the Colonel to Lady Macclesfield’s house, 
but through his craft, is induced to believe that he is yet his staunch 
friend, and believing his mother to have been the cause of his being 
kidnapped, declares himself before her assembled guests to be her 
son. At the Kit-Cat club he discovers Colonel Jocelyn to have been 
his enemy and challenges him to fight with him the next morning. 
It is to be an eventful day for the poet, for he is to be married to 
Betty Steele. She is giving herself to him out of pity, and to please 
her father, though she loves Aynston. Presently Savage arrives at 
Sir Richard Steele’s house; he has killed Colonel Jocelyn and is him- 
self sorely wounded. There he finds his mother, who acknowledges 
him asher son. He faints from weakness and is supposed to be dead. 
A screen is drawn around the couch, and recovering from his swoon, 
he overhears that Betty does not really care for him, that his existence 
will be a lasting disgrace to his mother, and that his own ungovern- 
able temper will probably be his ruin ; and so he sacrifices himself, 
tears the bandages from his wound and dies. Mr. Bernard Gould 
gave a powerful rendering of the principal character. Mr. Cyril 
Maude also appeared quite to understand the nature of Sir Richard 
Steele ; Miss Helen Forsyth played with considerable feeling. Miss 
Louise Moodie’s performance was very uneven. Mr. Leonard Outram 
was absurdly melodramatic, and Miss Phyllis Broughton was not 
seen to advantage. The small part of Will (proprietor of the coffee- 
house), was naturally played by Mr. Lugg. The play is an interest- 
ing one, and unlike many, requires amplifying for the better 
development and understanding of the motives that influence the 
characters. This done, it would in all likelihood be a success with 
the public, and be favourably accepted for an evening bill. 


“HEDDA GABLER.” 
Drama, in four acts, by HENRIK IBSEN. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday afternoon, April 20th, 1891. 
George Tesman.. .. Mr.Scorr BUIsT. Judge Brack .. .. Mr.CHARLES SUGDEN. 
Mrs. Hedda Tesman MissELIZABETHROBINS. | Ejilbert Lévborg.. .. Mr. ARTHUR ELWOOD. 
Miss Juliana Tesman Miss H. COWEN. Bertha .. : .. .. Miss Parry CHAPMAN. 
Mrs. Elvsted .. .. Miss MARION LEA. 


This, the latest of Henrik Ibsen’s plays, appears to average common- 
sense people, the most motiveless of any he has written. The 
initiated, or those who fancy they are, may discover hidden meaning 
in the “ Master’s ” work,and may be able to understand what moral he 
teaches in the conduct of his heroine, but I must eonfess I can only 
see in her aspiteful, blasée woman, none too virtuous, of ill-regulated 
mind, and deceitful. What has made her exist without one redeem- 
ing characteristic ? What is it wearies her of her life and makes her 
take it? What but petty jealousy makes her drive a man back into 
his former fallen state, and ultimately herself commit suicide ? To me 
she is simply incomprehensible and repugnant, and yet I have read Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s translation carefully three times. Hedda (nee Gabler). 
has married George Tesman, why we know not, for she evidently did 
not care for him and he was no great catch. They come home from their 
honeymoon, during which, though George worships her, he appears to 
have paid quite as much attention to the collection of materials for some 
great work he is to write as to his wife. Soon after they arrive, Mrs. 
Elvsted (Thea), an old schoolfellow of Hedda’s, calls, and we learn 
thatshe is madly in love with Ejlbert Livsborg. He has been secretary 
to her husband, and because Ejlbert has left the house she has 
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followed him. The man has evidently been, in the past, a drunkard 
and a debauchee, and has forfeited his claims on society. During 
his stay with the Elvsteds he has recovered his mental balance. If 
Hedda has ever cared for anyone it has been for this Lévborg, and 
so finding that he looks upon Thea as his guardian angel she at 
once proceeds to destroy him. Knowing his weakness, he refuses to 
drink. Hedda by her covert sneers induces him to do so, in the same 
way she sends him to a Bacchanalian party at Judge Brack’s, where 
he gets mad drunk, and on his way to a disreputable house loses the 
manuscript of a work which is to bring him fame and fortune. 
George Tesman picks up the MS., brings it to his wife, who as soon 
as he is gone deliberately burns the MS. leaf by leaf, whispering to 
herself, “Now I am burning your child ”—Thea’s and Liévborg’s 
child. When Lévborg calls on her and bewails his backslidings, 
and the loss of his book, which he pretends he has torn up in his 
frenzy, Hedda hands him one of a pair of revolvers (she has used it 
on him in the past), and advises him to use it on himself in taking 
his life. “ And do it beautifully, Ejlbert Lévborg, promise me that,” 
and she has done all this because, as she says, “‘I wish for once to 
have power over the fate of ahuman being.” Presently Judge Brack 
comes to Hedda, and tells her that Livborg has committed suicide, 
but he has not done it “ beautifully,” he has not shot himself in the 
head or in the heart, but evidently in the stomach, and he has chosen as 
the place in which to commit suicide the disreputable house. This is 
very disappointing to Hedda, and when the Judge tells her that 
awkward questions may be asked about the pistol, who it belongs to, 
and that he knows, but will hold his tongue if Hedda will intrigue 
with him, Hedda takes the other pistol and retires to the far end of 
the room, behind some curtains. Thea Elvsted has possession of the 
rough drafts of Lévborg’s book, she is busy arranging them with 
George Tesman, who finds her a congenial companion at such work, 
when a shot is heard within. Tesman. pulls back the curtains and 
shrieks “ Shot herself! Shot herself in the temple! Fancy that!” 
and Brack (half fainting in the arm-chair), ejaculates, “But may God 
take pity on us—people don’t do such things as that.” The audience 
that was present on Monday afternoon was one the members of 
which for the most part believe in Ibsen, but I will also say that the 
remainder appeared interested, but then, this was, one might say, a 
picked audience, prepared at least to think on the play and critically 
watch the acting. The latter was really excellent, and to it may be 
attributed the favour with which “ Hedda Gabler” was received, 
for so often parts of it border on the ludicrous that only the con- 
summate acting prevents a titter. Miss Elizabeth Robins was subtle, 
refined, and, as nearly as it was possible, convinced one that such a 
woman could exist and act as she did. Miss Marion Lea, by her 
delicate handling of the character of Mrs. Elvsted, made such a 
platonic and pure attachment as she felt for Livborg capable of 
being understood—the grosser element was entirely absent. Seldom 
has Mr. Charles Sugden acted the cold, scheming voluptuary so well 
as he did as Judge Brack. The reformed man, who weakly allows 
himself to return to his former devil’s life, and then, ashamed and 
disgusted, ends it, was finely conceived and carried out by Mr. 
Arthur Elwood ; and Mr. Scott Buist was.delightfully natural as the 
simple, confiding man of letters. Miss Henrietta Cowen as the 
kindly old aunt who will always find some good work to do, played 
sympathetically, and Miss Patty Chapman was the model of a 
faithful old servant. The version used was that of Mr. Edmund 
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Gosse. Mr. George Foss was the stagd-man r, and the matinées 
from April 20th to 24th were under the management of Miss 
Robins and Miss Lea. 
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Gosse. Mr. George Foss was the stage-manager, and the matinées 
from April 20th to 24th were under the joint management of Miss 
Robins and Miss Lea. 





“THE ACROBAT.” 


Entirely new adaptation, in four acts, of “ Paillasse,” by WILSON BARRETT. 
First produced at the New Olympic, Tuesday evening. April 21st, 1891. 


Belphegor .. .. .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. | Marquis deCourgemont Mr. T. W. PERCYVAL. 
Madeline .. .. .. Miss W. Emery. | General Pouffi¢re .. Mr. EDWARD IRWIN. 
Henri .. .. .. «. Miss Eprg KING. } The Doctor .. .. .. Mr. F. Mckay. 
. Jeannette .. .. .. Miss POLLIE SMITH. Grela .. .. .. .. Mr. STAFFORD SMITH. 
= oo ax +» «» Mr.G@EORGE BARRETY. | —— ee a el =. tg BELMORE. 
e Duke de Mont- ia | rvant to Mdlle.Flora r. W. BELMORE. 
es eS ree } Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. | gorvant tothe Duke Mr. LLOYD. 
The Count de Blangy Mr. W. A. ELLIOTT. | Mdlle. Flora .. .. Miss LILLIE BELMORE. 
Lavarennes (assuming | Mdlle. Anastasia .. Miss H. POLINI. 
the name of, the; Mr. COOPER CLIFFE. | Maile. Fanny .. .. Miss LOUIE WILMOT. 
Chevalier de Rollac) J Malle. de Vermandois Mrs. HENRY LEIGH. 


Viscount Hercule .. Mr. HORACE HODGES. Madame Catherine .. Miss LILY HANBURY. 
Viscount D’Arpignol Mr. AMBROSE MANNING. Therése.. -. «+ Miss ALICE GAMBIER. 


Characters in the Masquerade. 


Diana .. .. «.- «+ Miss LILLIE BELMORE. Juno... .. «. «- Miss M.C. JEFFERIES, 
Cupid .. .. .. «. Miss LOUIE WILMOoT. Mars .. .. .. .. Mr. HoRACE HODGEs. 
Mercury .. .. .. Miss H. POLINI. Jupiter... .. .. .. Mr. James A. WELCH. 
Apollo .. .. .. «. Miss Foorr. Punch’... .. .. .. Mr. A. MANNING. 
Venus .. .. .. «. Miss BEDFORD. Plerrot .. .. .. .. Mr. T. W. PERCYVAL. 
Adonis .. .. .. .»- Miss BUTLER 


Villagers, peasants, masqueraders, etc. 
Act 1—The Village of Landrea on a Féte Day. Act 2.—Belphegor’s Lodgings. 
Act 3.—Scene i. Room in the Duke’s Chateau; scene ii. Exterior of Mdlle. 
Flora’s Chateau. Illuminated Gardens. Act 4.—Hall in the Duke’s 
Chateau. 


“ Paillasse,” of MM. Dennery and Marc Fournier created such a 
sensation at the Gaieté, Paris, when it was produced in 1850, from 
the wondrous acting of Lemaitre, that Benjamin Webster, the then 
lessee of the Adelphi, soon made an adaptation and produced the 
first English version at his theatre, January 13th, 1851, under the 
title of “ Belphegor, the Mountebank ; or, The Pride of Birth,” he 
appearing in the title-réle, Madame Celeste as Madeline, Miss 
Chaplin as Henri, and Miss Woolgar as Nini Flora. O. Smith was the 
Chevalier de Rollac. Webster. was not long the only one in the 
field, with an adaptation, for on January 19th, 1851, William Cres- 
wick appeared at the Surrey as Guillaume (Belphegor), in a version 
called “ Belphegor, the Itinerant,” by J. Courtney, with Miss Cooper 
as Madeline, Harriet Coveney as Catherine, and Jane Coveney as 
Nina Flora. Treading immediately on its heels, January 26th, 1851, 
came the “ new and most superior ” version “ Belphegor, the Buffoon ; 
or, The Assassin of the Revolution,” by T. Higgie and T. Hailes 
Lacy, J. T. Johnson in the title-ré/e, at the Victoria ; in this version 
most of the names of the characters were changed. Charles Dillon 
made his first appearance in London in Charles Webb’s version at 
Sadler’s Wells, April 21st, 1856, Mrs. Charles Dillon was the Madeline, 
Rose Edouin was the Henri, and James Rogers Fanfaronade, and 
when Mr. Dillon became lessee of the Lyceum he commenced his 
season with the same play, and in it Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft) 
made her London débit as Henri, and J. L. Toole was the 
Fanfaronade. On April 17th, 1865, Charles Fechter revived the play in 
a different version at the Lyceum, under the title of “The Mounte- 
bank.” He appeared as Belphegor, and his own son, Master Fechter, 
was the Mountebank’s son, called here Paul; the cast was a strong 
one, and included Carlotta Leclercq (Violet de Boisfleury), Mdlle. 
Beatrice (Madeleine); Sam Emery (Duc de Montbazon), John Ryder 
(Savarennes), and H. Widdicomb (Farfayon), but the version was 
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not a good one, though Fechter and his little son, a very handsome 
boy, made it attractive. Mr. Wilson Barrett has of course followed 
the main lines of the story fairly closely, but has made some good al- 
terations in itsdevelopment. Louis, Belphegor, is supposed to be a 
mountebank who travels the country with his wife Madeline and 
his two children Jeannette and Henri, the latter assisting him in 
entertaining the public. Though poor they are happy as the day is 
long, until Lavarennes, a thief and adventurer known as De Rollac, 
informs Madeline that she is the long lost grandchild of the Duke 
de Montbazon. Lavarennes has been a companion of the real Cheva- 
lier de Rollac in America, and has learnt all the incidents of his life : 
subsequently killed him, took his papers, and came back to France 
to trade on the information he had obtained. He informs Belphe- 
gor that he will have to give up his wife, and offers him a large 
sum of money to consent, and the poor mountebank, knowing the 
power of the noble family, flies with his wife and his children. 
They are followed up by Lavarennes and the Count de Blangy. 
The little girl Jeannette is very weakly andthe doctor informs Made- 
line that unless she has change and every attention, she will 
certainly die. The mother’s feelings are so worked upon, that she 
consents to go to her rich relatives for a time at least, hoping to in- 
duce them to receive her husband, so that when Belphegor returns 
to his poor lodgings he finds himself as he imagines utterly deserted. 
After being hunted down by the Duke’sagents, heat length discovers 
the whereabouts of his wife and child, at Mdlle. Flora’s Chateau, and 
there he forces Lavarennes to give up the papers which prove 
Madeline’s identity. The guests at the fete have munificently 
rewarded his efforts to amuse them, and so he purchases fine 
clothes and arrives at the Duke’s chateau, passing himself off as De 
Rollac. Here, when he acknowledges who he really is, there is a 
powerful scene between him and the Duke, who is at first 
determined to have him sent out of the country and his marriage 
with Madeline annulled; but Belphegor’s nobility of soul and 
Madeline’s stedfast determination to follow the fortunes of her hus- 
band, at length prevail, and the Duke not only accepts him as his 
son-in-law, but under the powers granted him by the King, obtains for 
Belphegor the title that the Duke’s son bore. In our version I 
think the dénouement was brought about by the discovery that it is 
not Madeline but Belphegor who is the Duke’s grandchild. There 
is a mingling of light-heartedness, pathos, and complete honesty 
in the character of Belphegor exactly suited to Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
and from the time that he enters on the scene in the showman’s 
van drawn by the piebald horse with Flip Flap (capitally played 
by Mr. George Barrett) on the box beating the big drum, until his 
scene with the Duke in the last act, Mr. Wilson Barrett completely 
held his audience. Miss Winifred Emery looked the aristocrat, 
though for a time so poorly clothed, and played with great feeling. 
Miss Edie King was clever and pathetic as Henri. Mr. H. Cooper 
Cliffe was incisive and yet easy as Lavarennes, and others who 
deserve favourable mention are Messrs. Austin Melford and Horace 
Hodges, and Misses Lillie Belmore, Lily Hanbury, Harrietta Polini, 
and little Miss Pollie Smith, a pretty and engaging child. The 
piece is beautifully put upon the stage, and the scenery and costumes 
are of the best. In the third act a very tasteful ballet is executed ac- 
companied by the singing of an excellent choir, and the Gardens of 
the Chateau present a brilliant appearance. The humours ofa French 
village fete with a sabot dance are also well depicted in the first act. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





“THE PICKPOCKET,’ AT THE LEINSTER HALL, DUBLIN. 
As a rule 


I hold it truth with him who sings— 
Sings !—rather, in his anguish groans— 
That amateurs seem weakly things 
When farce succeeds to plays by Jones— 


for spirit—of the champagne order—is the one thing all amateurs lack; and 
without it, Grundy is tame, Albery insipid, and Derrick colourless. The wizard 
of the “ Cri.” must touch the actors with his arch-enchanter’s wand or all will 
be “oh, so dull ; oh, so stupid,” as the alleged “ Dancing Girl” avers. But the 
military—or should it be “the stage militant” ?—in Dublin are “ cracks,” in 
more senses than one. Now that “ L’Empire est paix ”—cf. Napoleon III, and 
Chief-Secretary Balfour—Othello’s occupation’s gone, and the wrinkled front of 
-grim-visaged war gives place to the no less wrinkled front of the be-wigged 

and badly “ joined ’’) stage player, capering “nimbly in a lady’s chamber, to 
the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” They furbish up their artistic accoutrements 
and start, not in the best order, for the attack. And in several instances the 
assault is well directed. There is hesitancy here and there, and the feebleness 
that follows, as the night the day, upon self-consciousness. But the valour and 
-determination of the leaders win, and the Pickpocket is fairly captured. Major 
Somerset Maxwell has to his credit most deeds of derring do. His Grumbledon 
is completely a creation, an elaborate assumption, instinct with humour. 
‘unflagging in endeavour. He heads the rush and his example nerves the rest. 
Mr. Walker Leigh is a distingué walking gentleman, and Major Blyth lends 
-colour, form, and substance to shadowy Frederick Hope. The waiter—shades 
of Penley! what memories it brings to life !—is a man, a living, human man, 
vide Chadband, and not a caricature, as Captain Weldon draws him. He is funny 
in gait and garb, in voice and manner, and his by-play is ingenious, inventive, 
and irresistible. When he comes on, we “eat the air, promise crammed” and 
are never sent away unsatisfied. Mr. Powlett as Dr. Shaw cleverly suggests an 
individual of character, and Mr. Digby marches gallantly through the lines of 
Walter Johnson, no casualties resulting. Miss Rose Barton, having the soul of 
an artist, sacrifices feature and figure to mould Maria Trumper’s antique 
virginal personality upon her, and gives so comical a picture of the “spinster 
‘severe of formal cut” that Major Maxwell's pre-eminence is threatened. Miss 
Walker Leigh is a charming lady’s maid—why is the stage article so at variance 
with the real one ; Miss Amy Butler and Miss Maxwell are pretty, and lively, 
and daintily dressed, as heroines should be. And altogether the showis a huge 


success and the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Society reaps a golden 
harvest. 


: THE HAMPSTEAD A.D.S. AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

Mr. Buchanan’s “ Sophia ” is just the play for amateurs, if there are five or 
‘six good actors available. Without them, that is, without a Tom, Blifil, Western, 
Partridge, Molly, Honour, and the eponymous heroine, we were better without 
it. Now the Hampstead were strong in their actresses, but only so-so in their 
actors. And the production was fitfully pleasing and often dull. Yet with a 
very little shuffling of the cards, they would have scored pretty well every trick 
-on the table, and the only wonder is that no one saw it and adopted the plan. 
With Mr. Preston as Blifil, Mr. Henry as Partridge, and two good importations 
to play Tom and Western, a miracle of transformation would be wrought, and 
once = the amateurs would be treading close upon their better’s heels. For 
Tom, Mr. Preston is too glum. Tom was a merry devil-may-care. But this 
Tom is like Mr. Gilbert's merryman, usually “moping mum,” and heart 
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receptive and open as Dr. Barnardo's, of instinct shut fast against this hang- 
dog hero. Good touches there were, else it would not be Mr. Preston playing, 
but the key-note was wrong, he would stick in the minor, and heroes—out of 
Mr. Sims's depressing slum plays—should never be that. Mr. Royston Keith 
knows Blifil well, the part not the man, that is certain ; but his malice is cnly 
skin-deep. It furrows his cheek with sneers but his heart is indifferent health- 
ful. A note or two of best quality, fast-dyed malignity, is wanted. Then his 
lack of force would be less patent. Why not borrow a few tones from Louis 
or Dubosc ? The Lyceum colours are the best in the market, no Blifil is com- 
plete without them. Mr. Morten Henry is funny as the gross-tongued Squire, 
but he’s fussy too, and that part is out of the picture. Mr. Kingston wears the 
clothes and speaks the words of Partridge, but the voice is the voice of Kingston, 
and so is the manner, and the humour, and the nature, and everything else. 
The rest are as chaff, to be bundled together and flung without a qualm into the 
fiery furnace of criticism ; all but the Seagrim of Mr. W. G. Bell, a sketch so 
rapid, broad, and vigorous, and so full of vivid colour, as to stand out the best 
thing in the piece, from the men’s side of the work. Mrs. Herbert Waring is 
the best Molly yet seen. She is gifted with a keen perception, and her resource 
is equal to making clear her conception at any rate. Pretty Molly in conse- 
quence is here in the flesh, wilful, passionate, wild as a roe, equal to loving and 
hating with the simpleness of an unspoiled human creature. A vastly different 
thing from the acted innocent, ingenuous and ignorant, and much to Mrs. 
Waring’s credit. Mrs. W. G. Bell makes a charming Sophia, imperious as a 
queen, loving as a girl, tender as a woman. The character acquires a point or 
two of dramatic strength, too, from Mrs. Bell’s energetic reading of it, and it 
could scarcely be more effective, let who may fling down the glove. Miss 
Churchill is not quaint or graphic in her humour. But Mrs Bartrum plays 
Lady Bellaston with great firmness and some finish. And thanks chiefly to the 
actresses, “‘Sophia” is received with well-bred rapture. 





THE STUDENTS A.D.C. IN “BLOW FOR BLOW.” 

Students of what? human nature, acting, literature, or Byron? "Tis a modest 
title and prejudices one in favour of its holders. But really it-is time they 
made the matter clear. Students must have some self-appointed task to do, 
sume path mapped out for patient feet to tread. But:what!? We cannot call them 
students of anatomy who buy a shilling cast, most vilely shaped, from an 
itinerant Italian, and limit their researches in accordance with that poor travesty 
of human form. Nor are they students of anything but Byron who bring out 
these buried and forgotten—dramas ?—and renew our knowledge of vile con- 
struction, rude repartee, and shameless caricature. A few of the actors, by 
restraining their appreciation of the author’s wit and taste, and by slurring over 
dangerous points, got within hailing distance of humanity. Miss Turner, for 
example, was strong without violence or melodramatic affectation as Mildred 
Craddock, and Miss Mildred Smart as Kitty Wobbler sacrificed all manner of 
chances to her feeling for the artistic and the possible. Of Mr. Mayer, too, 
little that is adverse need be said. His sketch of Charlie Spraggs seldom 
overstepped the limits. Mr. Hoffmann also put in a little good work, and Mr. 
Eley tried very pitiably hard in his wrestle with Sir Harry. But Byron in these 
days is ananomaly. As a dramatist he died, when, poor fellow, he died as a man. 
Peace be to his ashes. Why resurrect him? 


“SWEETHEARTS,” ETC., AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, RUGBY. 

Prettiest of domestic idyls, this least imperfect of Mr. Gilbert’s more pre- 
tentious work is rarely taken from the shelf. It’s just a little bit too true, 
perhaps ; or is it that Jenny's forgiveness is too readily given’? Well, whatever 
the reason, there is the fact; it is neglected, while senseless farces are worn 
threadbare with use. For once then politics jump with pleasure, since to them 
is owing a two-night revival of this play. Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P., and Mrs. 
E. Ridley were the Harry and Jenny. Neither was the ideal lover, but by 
force of earnestness they interested if they never quite convinced. In so 
simple a study, plotless to all intents, more than customary abandonment to 
the feelings of the character is essential. That is of necessity the stumbling 
block with amateurs, whose consciousness is so rarely grappled with in the glare 
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of the footlights. Hence, the barriers here are higher and thicker than usual. 
But, considering this, the actors were curiously successful. If they could not 
get inside the characters, and illumine them thus, they could, and did, stand in 
an attitude of intense sympathy towards them, and by many little touches, 
only possible to clever people, lend them a distinction never before observed. 
The lapse of years, too, was marked w’'th especial skill, and if the pathos of the 
story suffered, from want of experience in developing a situation, scarce a 
single comed int was slurred or lost. Mr. A. K. Wynn was a typical 
gardener, a | Mrs. A. James as Ruth made a bright and natural maid. 
“Woodcock's Little Game” employed the same actors, with the addition of 
Lord Fielding, Mr. Cullum, and Miss Farquhar. The new-comers were much 
on a level with their companions, but the Mathews-like spirit was too trying 
for them all. The fizz was wanting ; the champagne was flat. They all 
worked hard, said comic things, and did them, but never quite got their 
audience to believe that they were not doing it with the hope to win a laugh. 


THE GUARDS’ BURLESQUE AT CHELSEA. 

The Press has discovered at last that amateurs can do many things almost as 
well as those they adopt as their models ; and this year, as an outcome of their 
discovery, the Guards’ burlesque has been done to death. Mr. Irving's last 
classical revival, Mr. Pinero’s newest play, another turn of the coat by Govern- 
ment or Opposition, or an out-Heroding Herod piece of realism by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, could not have aroused more wide-spread attention. Everybody that 
was somebody went down to that unsavoury neighbourhood of barracks and 
barges, and nobody who was anybody had aught but pans of praise for the 
whole concern. Shoals of actors, artists, authors, fashionables, flaneurs, and a 
sprinkling of the general public, sampled and approved it. Written by Mr. 
Yardley, a traveller who of ali Stanleys in esse or in posse knows best how 
to bring “ Robinson Crusoe” up to date; music-ed by Mr. Solomon, most 
gossamery of composers; coached by Mr. Willie Warde, the nimblest dancer 
and most expressive mime that ever trod the Gaiety boards ; and played by Mr. 
George Nugent, Mrs. Crutchley, and the Misses Savile Clarke, how could it 
be anything but a triumph? For that, and no less exalted a term, is the only 
word that expresses it. Of storythere was little of songs ; and dances there was 
much. The Roberts and Leslie combination was that followed. Just an out- 
line to hang the costumes on and then carte blanche to topical allusion, whirling 
skirts, and tripping feet. It was the Apotheosis of Terpsichore. Miss Kate 
and Miss Maggie Clarke grasped the laurels within five minutes of their ap- 
pearing, and with grace consummate and steps to turn a Letty Lind pale with 
apprehension, kept all competitors at arm’s length. Mrs. Crutchley threw her- 
self heart and soul into Polly Hopkins, was vivacious as Miss Lottie Venne, 
and of spirits as tireless as Miss Farren’s. Mr. Nugent, borrowing a leaf from 
Mr. Roberts’s guide to original humour, shone with much of his idol’s dazzling 
brilliance as a “ special” ina score of disguises ; and doubled his reputation, 
big as it was, for dry humour, natty dancing, and a fund of comical invention. 
Major Ricardo was a masher Crusoe ; Mr. Crompton Roberts had to don the 
- skirts as Mrs. Crusoe, a lady to whom much of the hilarity was due ; and a 
bold, bad buccaneer was played by Mr. Macdonald with the quaintness of 
an Edouin and the resource of a Brough. “A study from life” of Crusoe’s 
cockatoo brought Private McGreevy into the ranks with Charles Lauri; and 
Friday, a little overdressed, aired Corporal Christian’s low comedy attainments. 
The burlesque of ’91 is the most elaborate the Guards have tried, and the 
result should lead to Messrs. Yardley, Solomon, and Warde alone know what 
next year. 
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Musical Notes. 





“LENFANT PRODIGUE.” 


A musical play, without words, in three acts, by MICHEL CARRE, fils. Music by ANDRE WORMSER- } 
First produced in Paris at the Bouffes Parisiens, June, 1890. 
First performance in England, Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, March 31st, 1891. 


a (junior)... .. Mdlle, JANE May. Pierrot (senior) .. M. Care. 
me Pierrot i , - Le Baron .. .. .. M. LOUIS GOUGET. 
(his mother) .. .. } Madame Scumrpr. Servant.. .. .. .. M.JEAN ARCUEIL. 


Phrynette .. .. .. Mdlle. F. ZANFRETTA. 


If the late. Richard Wagner had consulted me before devoting so muck 
valuable time to the preparation of the Niebelung cyclus I should have said - 
“Most eminent and worthy-to-be-praised Anti-Kapell-Meister, you are un- 
doubtedly on the right track. You have realised the truth that once there was 
a music-drama, which has now for many centuries been lost to the world. 
Sometimes the music has been dropped altogether and the drama turned into 
literature ; sometimes the words have been partially concealed under a maze of 
vocal solfeggi and fiorituri ; sometimes, in these latter days, the very essence of 
the whole play, the acting, has been abandoned and the drama has appeared in 
concert-rooms as an oratorio—sometimes. But you anticipate all I would say. 
You have lamented all these things in many volumes, and you now propose to 
regenerate the drama by reuniting the elements so long divorced. But you 
have made one fatal error. You have started from the assumption that the 
language, the poem, the libretto is the essential portion of the drama, and in 
this you are altogether wrong. ‘The words are only necessary as instructions to 
the actors how they are to conduct themselves. What is absolutely essential 
is the story, and the story only. Nowa story may be clearly conveyed with- 
out the use of words at all, and, so far as nine-tenths of the audience were con- 
cerned, all the masterpieces of Athenian drama were so conveyed to the 
spectator. Moreover, have you considered this important point, that however 
good the articulation of your actors may be they cannot possibly succeed in 
making more than a word or two here and there intelligible to their audience 
without the help of a libretto. What is the use of writing a series of elaborate 
soliloquies and dialogues to be disguised by vocalisation and finally rendered in- 
audible by an orchestral accompaniment, particularly your accompaniment, oh 
most sonorous Meister. Believe me, not twenty-five separate and distinct 
articulate words will be audible from beginning to end of your ‘Giétterdimm- 
erung. Then why let them be declaimed at all? Leave the music to your 
orchestra and let your actors be silent. Let them by all means learn your 
words so that they may know each moment what they are to think and feel, 
and let them convey your meaning to the audience by that gesture-language 
which we all used in the golden age of silence and innocence.” 

The meaning of all which, is, that, in my opinion, the drama of the 
future is the musical gesture-play, and M.M. Michel Carré and André Wormser 
have advanced further on the road to its realisation than the great master of 
Bayreuth. It is quite possible, of course, that neither author nor composer had 
any conception that he was assisting in the regeneration of the drama. They 
merely thought of reviving a Parisian pleasantry of the last century and 
furnishing it with a musical setting. But the success which they have 
achieved opens up possibilities of which no dramatist and no musician has yet 
dreamed. After all, there is nothing extraordinary in the fact that a story 
acted in dumb show should move us almost more than a spoken play. Go and 
see Giulia Ravogli in “ Orfeo,” and then ask yourself whether that which passes 
in dumb show does not appeal to the heart of the audience more directly than 


even the most pathetic vocalisation? Certainly no words could brighten the 
comedy or deepen the pathos of “ L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
The overture calls one’s attention to the special composition of the orchestra. 
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M. Wormser employs the full complement of strings, but with soli wind in- 
struments, a single representative of the brass, and a grand pianoforte. The 
latter has to bear the burden of the musical commentary throughout the piece, 
being used alone during most of the “dialogue,” and at other times in com- 
bination with flute or violin, or with the whole orchestra. The opening move- 
ment is most ably devised and scored, almost in too heroic a vein for what is to 
follow, but it is presently interrupted by a frivolous, heartless little waltz, fit 
type of the Phryne who is about to disturb the domestic happiness of Pierrot 
pére et fils. Then the curtain rises on the family déjedner, while the orchestra 
subdues itself to a sort of bourgeois happiness motif. What a charming atmos- 
phere of confidence. The three actors seem to say to the audience, “ We are 
friends, there is no need of words between us ; sit still and attend, and you 
shall know all.” Young Pierrot gazes into infinitude with unsatisfied longings, 
and presently the frivolous waltz tune makes itself heard, and Phrynette, the 
pretty laundress, brings home the family washing. In the love-making scene 
between Pierrot and Phrynette which follows, the waltz theme is most skilfully 
varied in the form of a duet between flute and piano. Then the unabashed 
Phrynette comes to business and asks Pierrot how much money he has got. In 
reply, he ruefully turns out his empty pockets, whereupon she plainly inti- 
mates that she will have none of his attentions, and bounces out of the room. 
But the obstacle to the gratification of his desires is not long in being overcome. 
Evening draws on ; monsieur settles down to his newspaper, and madame is 
busy making a cap. Presently, after some delightful pantomime between the 
two, both drop off to slumber, and young Pierrot, entering on tip-toe, seizes 
the family hoard amid orchestral phrases which admirably emphasise the con- 
tending emotions within his breast. 

In the second act, Phrynette and her lover are living in Paris in elaborate 
state on their ill-gotten gains. Already there is a cloud on the horizon, for 
money is running short, and while we watch them two dressmakers’ bills of 
portentous length are brought in awaiting animmediate answer. In his despair 
Pierrot takes a pack of cards, marks them, and goes forth with the intention 
of replenishing the exchequer at the gambling table. This is also Phrynette’s 
opportunity. She receives a visit from the Baron, and at the sight of his gold 
and his still more seductive promises, she transfers her allegiance. When 
Pierrot returns with his ill-gotten gains he finds the bird flown. ' The music 
throughout this act if not so delightful, considered as pure music, is still more 
artfully expressive than the music of the first act. M. Wormser does not 
disdain pure mimicry as when Pierrot chases the blue-bottle, whose buzzing 
is represented on the ’cello; but the music reaches the highest level in two 
passages, one in which the contending emotions of shame and desperation are 
depicted as Pierrot seizes the marked cards, and the other a jewel song for 
orchestra, when the wanton Phrynette unfolds the Baron’s present. By-the- 
way, the Baron’s nationality is a little doubtful. Is it possible that he was an 
English milord when the piece first appeared, and that the German title is a 
concession to insular prejudice? In the scene between the Baron and 
Phrynette is a clever musical device: her refusal to fly with him without 
marriage is expressed by the opening strains of Mendelssohn’s wedding march, 
given in a tentative mezza-voce, and the Baron’s ultimate consent is represented 
by the same march delivered in a triumphant and assured forte. The three 
appearances of the negro servant are also associated with a quaint device 
conceived in the best spirit of real humour. 

The third act is really pathetic both on the stage and in the orchestra. 
Nothing could be more touching than the silent breakfast table with the 
mother’s glances at the son’s empty chair, and the father’s forgetful attempt to 
fill his wine cup. The composer accompanies part of the silent discourse be- 
tween the lonely couple with a variation in a minor key of a passage with which 
be accompanied their happy moments in the first act. Very expressive, also, is 
the accompaniment to the mother’s prayer, and equally admirable from a 
musical point of view is the military march with which the piece concludes 
as the returned prodigal finally extorts his father’s blessing by his resolve to 
work out his redemption as a soldier in the service of his country. 

Of the acting one is compelled to speak, if at all, in terms of praise which 
must seem exaggerated to any who have not seen the piece. Pierrot and 
Phrynette are both such essentially French types that English criticism must 
necessirily limit itself to admiring the perfect art shown in every detail of look 
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and gesture by their present representatives, Mdlle. Jane May and Malle. 
Zanfretta. The worthy old couple we can sympathise with from the hegin- 
ning to the end, and never have the minor realities of common-place life been 
represented with more delicacy and humour than by M. Courtés as Pierrot, 
senior, and Madame Schmidtas Madame Pierrot. For the music it is necessary 
to add that not only in the points already noticed, but throughout the whole 
play, it directly illustrates and enforces‘every change, every gesture, every look 
that passes on the stage. Naturally there is very little opportunity for the 
composer to show his skill in sustained writing, but it is obvious that M. 
Wormseer possesses the gift of melody, and a great aptitude for effective in- 
strumental combination. What is more important, he has the dramatic faculty 
which has enabled him to construct a score, reflecting in every single bar the 
passing emotion of the moment. It is the composer's triumph no less than the 
actors that we English people, unaccustomed as we are to use gestures our- 
selves or to interpret them in others, can nevertheless follow this drama with- 
out words from beginning to end, not merely with intelligence, but with 
thorough appreciation and enjoyment. Mr. Horace Sedger took a bold step 
when he ventured to introduce the entertainment to the English public, but 
that his judgment was not at fault is shown by the fact of its promotion to the 
evening bills. Many of our leading actors and actresses have been seen at the 
matinées “more than once in succession,” as somebody remarked, taking a lesson 
in gesticulation ; and now that the evening performances have rendered the 
play more accessible, all London will follow their example. 


The Wagner Society is taking a step which ought to lead to a considerable 
increase in its membership. It proposes to issue, in parts, a translation of the 
more important of Wagner's prose works. Six parts of 32 pp. each will be 
issued yearly as a supplement to the “Meister”; so that subscribers will 
acquire a possession of permanent value in addition to the Festival and 
Concert tickets. The Secretary’s address is 66, St. Mark’s Road, North- 
Kensington, W. 


None of the novelties promised in the prospectus has as yet, up to the 
moment of writing, been produced at Covent Garden, but several noteworthy 
performances of favourite works have been given, enough indeed to have made 
the reputation of an impresario in the olden days. The assumption by Mdlle. 
Giulia Ravogli of such widely different parts as Carmen, Ortrud, and Orfeo has 
demonstrated the extraordinary range of her powers ; and there is no longer 
any doubt that in her we possess an artist of the very first rank, admirable in 
vocalisation, intense, original and inspired in action. Miss Eames has made a 
very favourable impression as Elsa and Margherita, and will, in all likelihood, 
improve during the progress of the season. Mr. Harris’s committee is to be 
congratulated upon their adhesion to Signor Mancinelli as conductor-in-chief, 
despite the preference so frequently expressed or implied in some of the 
London papers for conductors whose residence in England has gained them 
more personal friends. Signor Mancinelli has but one fault, he is so devoted to 
the score as a whole that he sometimes omits to subordinate the instrumental to 
the vocal part of it ; a terrible offence in the ears of those who go only to 
listen to one or two of the singers, but a minor blemish in the minds of those 
who go to listen to a musical drama. 


The Carl Rosa Company has sustained two serious losses this month. Mr. 
Barton McGuckin resigns his post as leading tenor and Miss Kate Drew 
also retires from the operatic boards to devote herself henceforth to concert 
and oratorio engagements. It is always interesting to notice a new departure 
on the part of an artist who has already made a distinct success in another line. 
Despite what is so often said to the contrary, there are instances enough to 
prove that the operatic stage is as a rule the best training for a singer who 
aspires to make an impression in oratorio, and it is probable that Miss Kate 
Drew will add another name to the list of opera artists who have successfully 
adapted themselves to the calmer air of the concert room. She studied origin- 
ally under the late Charles Deacon, one of the best teachers of singing we ever 
had, and took’ an exhibition at the Royal College of Music. Mrs. Kendal 
uperintended her training in elocution and acting, and she made a first appear- 
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ance on the stage as Susanna in Figaro at the Empire under the direction 
of Dr. Villiers Stanford. This was followed by a great success in the English 
version of Cherubini’s “ Deux Journées” at the Savoy, and she then entered 
into a definite engagement with Carl Rosa, in whose company she has played 
leading parts for the last five years. Her principal successes have been in the 
parts of Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Urbano (Huguenots), Isabella (Robert the 
Devil), Michaela (Carmen), Susanna (Marriage of Figaro), etc., a range of parts 
which of itself speaks volumes for her capabilities both as an actress and as 
@ singer. Her quickness in learning a new part rendered her an invaluable 
member of the Company. Upon one occasion she undertook to learn and play 
the part of Michaela.in Carmen at four hours’ notice, another night doubling 

















MISS KATE DREW. 


the réle and playing Michaela in the first act while another artiste was in 
the meantime procured for the third act, thus saving the house from an other- 
wise inevitable fiasco. 


Music RECEIVED. 

WEEKES & Co.—We have received from this firm a set of twelve Classical 
Gleanings, by Eugene St. Ange, which would all be of invaluable service to 
the teacher. ‘The most taking of these are :—‘‘Giga,” by Vivaldi, a capital 
study for phrasing and sustained inner melody.—‘“ La Voix Celeste,” Bach, 
which is the Prelude to his first Fugue, which is so well-known to lovers of 
music as an accompaniment to Gounod’s Meditation.—“ Rondo,” from Hadyn’s 
sonata in E minor, calling for a considerable manipulative skill in the left 
hand.—“ Minuet Coccherini,” exceedingly tuneful and pleasing, the second phrase 
having, however, a peculiarly awkward time.—‘ Andante con Varazione,” 
Mozart, likely to be the most popular of the whole, variation three being par- 
ticularly attractive-—“ Andante, Beethoven, Op. 14,” so well known as the 
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reconciliation between husband and wife after the quarrel so graphically 
depicted in the first movement.—Three movements by R. Schumann, viz: 
“‘ Rundgesang,” “ Soldaten-Marsch,” “‘ Wichtige Begebenheit,” all of which are 
so well-known to every pianist.—A strikingly pretty and swinging morsel is 
“Lullaby,” by Theo. Ward.—A gavotte in B Flat, by Th. Maas, is likely 
also to have a good sale and can be recommended to those who care for 
gavottes.—* The Golden Harps,” by Godwin Fowles, is a most invigorating and 
stirring march.—“ Lullaby,” by Samuel Weekes, is a charming song witha sing- 
ing bass accompaniment.—T wo duets for soprano and baritone, ‘ The Hour of 
Night,” by Franco Novaro, and “Come Unto Me Ye Weary,” by Warwick 
Gordon, deserve commendation. 

Sranuey, Lucas, WEBER & Co.—An impromptu-in B Flat, by Arthur 
Somerville, an old pupil of the Royal College of Music, is a capital work, show- 
ing great genius, yet somewhat heavy.—Two pieces by E. Cutler, “ Slovanka’ 
and “Scherzetto,” which, bracketed, would answer capitally for the concert 
platform ; the latter being in addition an excellent wrist study.—Song by 
R. B. Addison, entitled “From a Child’s Hand,” with appropriate words by 
Clifton Bingham.—* Romance,” for violin, by Ethel Barns, with a rippling 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

Metzier & Co.—This firm send us two songs, “ The Flower Auction” and 
‘The Lasses,” by Marion Malcolm. The words of both are by William Black ; 
the former especially deserves mention. 


SS 


Our Omnibus-Box, 





“ A Mutual Mistake,” played from March 21st at the Court Theatre as a first 
piece, isa merry little play by Mr. W. H. Denny, the actor, in which through a 
similarity of names, the quarters of a confirmed woman-hater are invaded by a 
strong-minded female, whom he imagines to have come relative to his purchase 
of a yacht, she all the while upbraiding him for his cruel conduct to a wife and 
children that he does not possess. The trifle was humourously played by Miss 
Susie Vaughan (Miss Letitia McGilligan), by Mr. John Clulow (Owen Smith), 
and by Mr. Charles Rock (John, a servant). On the same evening, the 
amended version of “ The Volcano” was submitted to the public. The altera- 
tions, particularly in the close of the second act, the curtain now falling 
on little Lord Ratcliffe singing in his tiny voice “The Wolf,” and some writing 
up of the dialogue, made the piece go more briskly than at the first perform- 
ances. It will not be very long, however, before its place is taken by Mr. Fred 
Horner’s English adaptation of “ Feu Toupinel.” 


Thursday, April 16th, 1891, saw the 21st anniversary of the opening of the 
Vaudeville, the management of which, three plucky and then young actors, H. 
J. Montague, David James, and Thomas Thorne, had originally the courage in 
1870 to take upon their shoulders. Needless to say that the house, as Mr. 
Clement Scott pithily and brightly told in the pages of The Lady's Pictorial 
(reprinted on the souvenir of the anniversary occasion) saw the production of 
the two greatest successes of comparatively “modern” times, “'Two Roses,” 
and “ Our Boys.” H. J. Montague has left us never to return, David James 
remains to us the best Perkyn Middlewick possible, and equal to George Honey 
(alas! also gone), as “Our Mr. Jenkins,’ and Thomas Thorne, the original 


and best Caleb Deecie, has, since he has been the sole manager, given us many 
an interesting play. The numerous friends that Mr. Thorne possesses thought. 
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the anniversary should be duly celebrated, and Messrs. Irving, E. Righton, 
Alport, and E. Ledger formed themselves into a committee and received sub- 
scriptions (limited to two guineas), and with the amount purchased a handsome 
silver epérgne and massive silver bowl, duly inscribed. After the performance 
of “Money” in the afternoon, the curtain drew up. The gifts and an illuminated 
address were displayed on a table in the centre of the staye, which was filled by 
old friends and celebrated people (among them Walter Lacey, the original Sir 
Frederick Blount in “ Money,”) with the gratified recipient of the handsome 
remembrances, and the original and inimitable Digby Grant in “' Two Roses,” 
in the person of Mr. Henry Irving, who delivered the following address, written 
for the occasion by “Tom” Thorne’s old friend, Clement Scott :— 


“* Welcome, old Friends ! Dear Comrades ! Greet- Thorne. Farren, Warner—scores of lasses— 
ing! Eained on these boards their honoured 
Our Boys In heart, tho’ hair turns grey ! | names, 


No need to ask the cause of meeting— 
The Vaudeville’s of age to-day! 
Years twenty-one have o’er us glided 
Since stood the young triumvirate, 
When Harry, Tom, and Dave decided 
Fortune to woo, or fight with Fate! 
How did we start? With * Love and Money!” 


Here Middlewick and middle classes 
Were magnified by David James. 
Though Vaudeville spelt pluck and plenty, 
An end must come to every run. 
Still, what we loved—well, circa '70, 
We don’t forget in ’91. 


The Money came. Eh, Tom and Dave ? 
Dear Harry Montague! George Honey ! 
Our love rests with you in the grave! 

Years twenty-one of Peace and Plenty 
Are reckoned up—their race is run ; j 
And we the friends of 1870 
Are triends, thank God, in Ninety-one ! 


Years Twenty-one! What Love reposes 
In that sweet section of our days! 

* Twas here we twined the double Roses 
Around the porch of English plays ! 

*T was here that Albery made merry, 
And changed from poetry to wit ; 

Here Digby Granv quaffed sampleu sherry -— 
I knew old Digby Grant a bit— 

Here Amy Fawsett, merry creature, 
Gushed o’er her Jack. and proved so true ; 

Here women idolised each teature 
Of handsome Harry Montague; 

Here life seemed over two-and-twenty, 
And care lay basking in the sun. 

Ab, me! but that was A.D. ’70, 
And now it’s A.D. "91. 


Eeloved days! I bid you linger 
Before our sun of lite has set. 
Let's etay old Time’s effacing finger, 
And still remember—not forget ! 
Here Byron wittily and gaily 
Joked over life, its cares and joys ; 
Here for three years the players daily 
Proclaimed the humour of “ Our Boys.” 


Say what we will of days departed, 
Of good, or better, or of best ; 
Here plays were English, noble-hearted, 
Here comedy has found a nest; 
Here Sheridan was honoured yearly, 
As much as in the Patent days ; 
Here players loved their Lytton dearly, 
And Fielding lived in honest plays; 
Here Farreis, Warners—new editions, 
Here Nevilles, Rightons, Conways—stop; 
Here Fanny Stirling left traditions 
Of Candour and of Malaprop. 
Uld plays—yet ever in the season, 
Old authors basking in te sun; 
If twenty-one’s the age of reason, 
How wise must be this 91. 


Before this day of welcome closes, 
And ere another decade’s born, 
Cherish what's left of fallen Roses, 
Uur best of Boys—a blameless Thorne ! 
Through past and present, none resent him, 
He raced his rivais neck and neck, 
From friends and comrades I present him, 
With proceeds of— A Litile Cheque ! 
Take up our gift, old friend, ren ember 
To-day the past with present blends, 
Warm June may change to chill December, 
But we remain your faithful friends. 
May all your life be Peace and Plenty, 
And when your honest race is run, 
Remember, friends of 1870 
Had warmer hearts in ‘91.” 


At the close of the address, which was loud!y cheered, Mr. Thomas Thorne 
spoke a few grateful words of thanks to all present, referring specially to his 


old friends and the committee and Clement Scott, and concluded with the 
same writer's lines, written for him as a reply :— 


A mist before my eyes is falling, | 
Dear friends, most generous, most kind ; | 
Voic2s from yesterday seem calling 
Wake! Caleb Deecie, y ou’re not blind ; 
Wake from a dream of life so pleasant, 
Of friends so faithful, love so true, 
Wake and behold this priceless present 
That binds me to the past and you. 


*Tis not alone this costly treasure 

That mingles utterance with tears, 
But fairly words that dare not measure 

The faithfulness of vanished years. 
True hearts of gold, though distant °70 

Recalls the days of boys at play, 
As comrades still we’re-one-and-twenty, 

And Friend:hip is of age to-day. 

The outside of the theatre was profusely decked with flags and bunting, and 

the interior was filled by an enthusiastic audience. 


The illustration which we give of the famous Church scene in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” as played at the Lyceum in 1882, is reproduced, by permission, 
from the painting by J. Forbes Robertson. The picture, which was exhibited 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery in 1883, contains portraits of Mr. Irving as 
Benedick, Miss Terry as Beatrice, the artist as Claudic, and others. 


_ “The Bookmaker,” revived at the Globe on March 25th, was a success, for 
in the character of Sir Joseph Trent, Mr. Harry Paulton delineated with great 











THE CHURCH SCENE FROM “ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 
Produced at the Lyceum Theatr, London, From the painting by J. Forbes Robertson, 
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truth to nature the kindly, illiterate but shrewd “ penciller.” Mr. William 
Farren, jun., was only fairly good as the Earl of Harborough, and Mr. Charles 
H. Cooper acted with spirit as Jack Carew. One of the best performances was 
that of Miss Leslie Bell as Polly. Miss Violet Raye was not altogether suc- 
cessful as the sporting Lady Jessie. J. W. Pigott’s amusing play (the plot of 
which has been previously given in THE THEATRE of September last year) was 
preceded by a one-act comedy from the pen of Sylvanus Dauncey, entitled 
‘A Month After Date.” This proved an agreeable little piece, and tells of 
the troubles which one Frank Clive (F. Vancrossen) gets into with his 
employer, Benjamin Cumber (A. E. Drinkwater), a crusty but really good- 
hearted hypochondriac, by not paying the hotel bill, Frank having lent the 
money to his mother, and she not having returned the amount as promised. 
Frank is rescued from his dilemma by Rosy (Mary Ansell), the daughter of 
the innkeeper Whimple (Charles Goold), with whom Frank is inlove. All 
the parts were well played except that of Frank Clive. 


“Our Doctors” scarcely deserves notice but for the excellence of some of 
the acting. The plot, if any, was almost unintelligible, but it appeared to 
be intended as a satire on the etiquette of the medical profession, and to show 
how easily a young artist may pass himself off as a doctor. Mr. H. V. Esmond 
was a merry rattler as Jack Worthington, the artist ; and Mr. Fred Kaye dry 
and humorous as Mr. Joshua Morley ; Miss Sybil Grey was pleasing as Lucy 
Morley ; and Miss Cicely Richards gave us one of her successful portraitures 
of a servant as Susan. “Our Doctors’ was produced at Terry’s Theatre on the 
afternoon of March 24th, 1891. 


The Chevalier Walkinshaw is reckoned as one of the best of Mr. Edward 
Terry's amusing impersonations. He does not exaggerate the character of 
the mean-spirited, boastful scamp, who preys upon his future son-in-law, 
affects to be the soul of honour, whilst he is a regular cheat, and to be devoted to 
the silly widow whom he wishes to marry for her money, while he has a wife 
yet living. Mr. Terry, therefore, did well in reviving A. W. Pinero’s farcical 
comedy, “The Rocket,’ which was originally produced at the Prince of 
Wales’s, Liverpool, 30th July, 1883, and brought to London to the Gaiety, on 
December 10th of the same year, with great success, the Chevalier’s expression, 
“What a mess I'm in,” becoming a popular phrase. The dialogue is full of 
wit and humour, and the plot cleverly worked out. In a few words the 
Chevalier 1s really named Mable ; he has been entrusted with the care of a 
young girl, Florence (Fleanor Leyshon), by his brother John Mable (Ian 
Robertson). The Chevalier has tried to make of her a decoy, but she has re- 
mained a charming, ingenuous girl, and so has won the affection of Jocelyn 
Hammersmith (Philip Cunningham). Through this engagement the Chevalier 
gains an introduction to the mother, Lady Hammersmith (Sophie Larkin), a 
silly, gushing widow, and she agrees to elope with him as she is rather afraid of 
her son. She takes with her for propriety's sake her friend Rosaline Fabre- 
quette (Adrienne Dairolles), who is encouraging the attentions of an idle 
young nobleman, Lord Leadenhall (H. V. Esmond), and she imagines that the 
Chevalier, her husband, who has deserted her, is dead. Her recognition of him 
upsets all the Chevalier’s schemes, and reduces her to a state of most abject, 
bat irresistibly comic, misery. Mr. H. V. Esmond was a new and clever type 
of the idle swell. Mr. Philip Cuningham, a manly young fellow, honest, 
straightforward, ani courteous; Robert Soutar excellent as a French hotel 
waiter ; Miss Sophie Larkin was of course exactly suited for the widow ; and 
Miss Adrienne Dairolles equally so as the piquante Rosaline. 


“ The Baby,” a sketch by Lady Violet Greville, was played as a first piece at 
Terry’s on April 9th, and gave great satisfaction, for it is a merry trifle, the fun 
arising from a father hypnotising, for crying, his own baby, and finding himself 
— for some time to restore it again. Mr. H. V. Esmond was very amusing 
in the part. 


As a matter of record it may be interesting to note that after playing six 
years continuously in burlesque only, Mr. E. J. Lonnen appeared at the Queen's 
Gate Hall on Tuesday afternoon April 14th, 1891, as Charles Surface in “ The 
School for Scandal.” 
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A SOUVENIR OF THE ONE HUNDREDTH PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘JANE,” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE, MARCH 23RD, 1891, 
(From a photograph by Mr. A. Bassano, 25, Old Bond Strect, W.) 
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The revival of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend” at Drury Lane, April 11th, 
saw Mr. Charles Warner again in the part of Tom Robinson, one that is always 

teful to the public. Miss Kate Maccabe as Josephs was sympathetic, but . 

er voice was not well controlled. The Isaac Levi of Mr. Henry Loraine 

elicited much approval, and Mr. Mark Quinton appealed strongly to his audience 
as the Rev. Mr. Eden. Mr. Harry Fischer elaborated the part of Jacky, the 
Australian, with much success. Miss Jessie Millward and Mr. Edmund Gurney 
were both thoroughly acceptable as Susan Merton and George Fielding. 
Charles Reade’s play was revived with that lavish mounting and realism that 
distinguishes Mr. Augustus Harris’s productions. 


Herr Meyer Lutz gave his annual matinée at the Gaiety on April 6th. The 
usual attractive programme, assisted in by many of .the best-known actors and 
actresses, secured, with the esteem in which the bénéficiaire is held, a crammed 
house. The occasion is noticed more particularly, as Miss Nellie Farren made 
her last public appearance in England, prior to her departure for Australia, and 
played Nan in “Good for Nothing,” and also sang the “ Street Arab” song. 
Mr. Arthur Playfair gave some extraordinary imitations of living actors. 


Of the revival of “ Hamlet” at the New Olympic, on April 13th, it is only 
necessary to say that Mr. Wilson Barrett gave his accustomed reading of the 
character of the Danish prince, save that it lost some of its power by the 
lengthened pauses which the actor made. Miss Winifred Emery was a very 
beautiful and a poetic Ophelia, though there was nothing strikingly original in 
the impersonation, The Laertes of Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe was satisfactory, and 
the Polonius of Mr. Stafford Smith a sound performance. The First Grave- 
digger of Mr, George Barrett is already known for its excellence. The Ghost 
of . Elliott left much to be desired, as did the Claudius of Mr. Austin 
Melford. Miss Louise Moodie was a melodramatic Queen Gertrude, and Miss 
Lily Hanbury an acceptable Player Queen. 


We are informed that Mr, Wilson Barrett has secured from Mr Rudolf 
Dircks the rights of a play in three acts, of which the latter is the author. The 
date of production is as yet undetermined. 


At the Vaudeville, the latest revival of “Money,” on the 9th April, is satis- 
factorily supported by Mr. Conway, as Evelyn ; Mr. Fred Thorne, as Sir John 
Vesey; Mr. Arthur Elwood, as Captain Dudley Smooth; Mr. Lawrence 
D’Orsay, as Sir Frederick Blount: Mr. Tom Thorne, as Graves ; and Miss 
Kate Phillips and Miss Dorr in the ladies’ parts. 


It will be remembered that, some time back, the Council of the National 
Co-operative Festival offered three prizes for the setting to music of words 
selected by them, extracted from “ The Song of the Sower,” by William Cullen 
Bryant. The judges have now made their award, and the following are the 
names of the successful competitors: Gold medal, H. Elliot Button (“* Hype- 
rion”), 13, Stratford Road, Kensington Road, W.; silver medal, John More 
Smieton (“Paratus et Fidelis”), 6, Fintry Place, Broughty Ferry, N.B.; 
bronze medal, Charles Broan (“Strongitharm”), 30, Blantyre Street, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, 8,W. 


* Joan of Arc” still goes merrily to crowded houses at the Opera Comique. 
Messrs. Arthur Roberts and Charles Danby keep their song “Round the 
Town” up to date, and have to sing three or four encore verses every night. It 
might have been thought that the burlesque would have suffered from the 
absence of Mr. J. L. Shine (called to the Avenue to play in “‘ The Henrietta”), 
but an equally clever substitute has been found in Mr. E. Bantock, who now 
fills the réle of Charles VII., for the young actor has distinct humour, and revels 
in his part. He had previously done good work in London in melodrama, and 
is now under a three years’ engagement to Mr. George Edwardes. 


At the Steinway Hall on April 16th Miss Rosa Kenney appeared as Flossie 
Speckleton in a new duologue, in two scenes, by Campbell Rae Brown, entitled 
“A Pair of Ghosts” (after Ibsen). 
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The managers of the Court Theatre inform us that they will shortly produce 
an adaptation, by Mr. Fred Horner, of “ Feu Toupinel, ” the great Parisian 
success. This will take the place of “ The Volcano.” 





“Olivia,” W. G. Wills’ charming play, was revived at the Lyceum on Wed- 
nesday, April 22nd, with Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in their most 
admirable and touching impersonations of Dr. Primrose and Olivia ; Mr. Terriss 
once more played brilliantly as Thornhill ; Mr. Macklin as the honest, manly 
Burchell ; Mr. Howe as old Farmer Flamborough ; Mr. Tyars as Leigh ; 
Mrs. Pauncefort as kindly Mrs. Primrose ; Miss Annie Irish as a very charming 
Sophia ; and Mr. Gordon Craig as Moses. The revival was most enthusiastically 


received, and the performances are arranged to be repeated from May 4th to 
8th inclusive. ¥ 


At the Strand Theatre at a matinée, on Tuesday, April 21st, a performance 
was given of “ Love’s Young Dream,” a one-act play, by Miss Eva Bright ; and 
a farcical comedy, “A Night in Town,” by H. A. Sherburn. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 28, 1891, the new “ Lyceum” Theatre was 


opened at Ipswich, to replace the old dingy and uncomfortable house in 
Tacket Street. 


New Pays Propucep AND ImpvurTaNT ReEvivaLs in London, from 
March 20, 1891, to April 22, 1891 
(Revivals are marked thus”). 
March 21 “A Mutual Mistake,” farce by W. H. Denny. Court. 
» 23 “His Mother,” dramatic sketch, by G. D. Day. Grand. 
» 24 “Our Doctors,”: farcical comedy, in three acts, by Sir Randall H. 
Roberts and Joseph Mackay. Mutinée. Terry’s. 
» 25 “A Month after Date,” one-act comedy-drama, by Sylvanus 
Dauncey. Globe. 
» 25° “The Bookmaker,” three-act comedy, by J. W. Pigott. Globe. 
» 25 “Gran-a-Aille,” patriotic sketch. Novelty. 
» 28 “The Henrietta,” four-act comedy, by Bronson Howard. Avenue. 
» 28 “The Sleeping Beauty,” fairy extravaganza (new version), by 
Charles Daly. The Lyric, Hammersmith. 
. 30 “Killiecrumper,” sketch, in one act, written by Malcolm Watson, 
music by Edward Solomon. St. George’s Hall. 
ql See wy and Now!” musical sketch by Corney Grain. St. George's 


» 30° “The Rocket,” three-act farcical comedy by A.W. Pinero. Terry's. 

» 30° “The Pharisee,” three-act play by Malcolm Watson and Mrs. 
Lancaster-Wallis. Grand. 

» 31 “L’Enfant Prodigue,” musical play without words, in three acts, 
written by Michel Carré, fils, music by André Wormser (for a 
series of Matinées). Prince of Wales's. 

April 1° “ The School for Scandal,” Sheridan’s Comedy. Criterion. 

7 4 “Kissing Cup’s Race” (for copyright purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 

y 6 “The Golden Bait,” original three-act comedy, by H. C. Lunn. 
Kilburn Town Hall. 

re 7° “My Lady Help,” comedietta, by Arthur Macklin. Avenue. 

Xe ee farce, in one act, by Walter C. Rhoades. Vestry Hall, 

ooting. 

‘ 8 “Linda Grey,” original play, in five acts, by the late Sir Charles L. 
Young. Princess’s. 

Bs ei te Baby,” sketch, by Lady Violet Greville (first time in London). 

erry’s. 

re 9¥ “Money,” Lord Lytton’s comedy. Vaudeville. 

» 11° “It’s Never Too Late to Mend,” drama, by Charles Reade. Drury 


Lane. 
» 13° “ Hamlet,” Shakes: ’s tragedy. New Olympic. 


» 13 “YV.C.,” one-act ma, by Sutton Vane. Parkhurst Theatre, 
Holloway. 
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“The Lady Guide ; or, Breaking the Bank,” play, in t 
(author Sansinemased): Matinés. Terry's. eo ad oe. 

“Our Daughters,” three-act comedy, by G. Warren and: Willie 
Edouin (first time in Lendon ; in evening bill Wednesday evening, 
22nd April). Matinée. Strand. 

“ Richard Savage,” play, in four acts, by J. M. Barrie and H. B. 
Marriott Watson. Matinée. Criterion. 

“ Hedda Gabler,” play, by Henrik Isben. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“The Acrobat,” adaptation, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett of 
Paillasse. New Olympic. 

“ A- Night in Town,” farcical comedy, in three acts,by H. A. Sherburn. 
Matinée. Strand. ; 

“Love's Young Dream,” original one act play, by Eva Bright. 
Matinée. Strand. 


» 21° “Olivia,” by W. G. Wills. Lyceum. 
In the Provinces, from March 17, 1891, to April 11, 1891, 


“Friend or Foe,” four-act drama, by Frederick Wright. Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

“Days of Terror,” four-act romantic drama, by C. A. Clarke. 
Theatre Royal, Bishop Auckland. 

“Old Virginia,” one-act play by Henry Herman. Shakespeare 
Pl vee Liverpool. . 

“ Carl’s- Folly,” four-act pastoral play by Clay M. Greene. Theatr 
Royal, Hull. operas : 

“ Jackson’s Boy,” five-act melodrama by Mrs. William Greet. Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Carlisle. 

“On the Frontier,” American five-act wilitary melodrama. 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 

“ Parson Thorn,” original three-act drama by Ross Challis. Royal 
Opera House, Wakefield. 

“ Darkest London,” five-act drama, by Butler Stanhope. Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead. 

“For Better for Worse,” original romance of modern society, in 
four acts, by Miss Braddon. ‘ 

“Marmion,” Sir Walter Scott’s poem, dramatised in five acts, by 
Robert Buchanan. T.R., Glasgow. 

“Thanks to Jack,” comedietta, by Evelyn Hardy, Devonshire Park 
Theatre, Eastbourne. 


In Paris, from March 17, 1891, to April 15, 1891. 
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April 4 


“Mariage Blanc,” three-act drama by Jules Lemaitre. Francais. 

“L’Imperatrice Faustine,” five-act drama by le Comte Stanislas de 
Rzewuski. Porte St. Martin. 

“L’Oncle Celestin,” three-act operetta-bouffe, written by M.M. 
Ordonneau and Henri Kéroul, music by Edmond Audran. 
Menus-Plaisirs. 

“Bonheur 4 Quatre,” comedy in three-acts by Leon Gandillot. 
Vaudeville. 

“La Diva en Tournée,” one-act comedy, by L.Gandillot. Vaudeville. 
“T/Infidéle,” one-act versical comedy, by de Porto Riche. Music 
by F. Thomé. Vaudeville. 

“ Alceste,” five-act versical drama (after Euripides), by Alfred 
Gassier, music by Alexandre Georges. Odéon. 

“Un Drame en Chemin-de-fer,” five-act play, by Louis Figuier. 
Historique. 

“TL Ablette,” comedy in one act by Maurice Ordonneau. Menus- 
Plaisirs. 

“Juanita,” three-act comic opera, libretto by A. Vanloo and 
Leterrier, music by Franz Suppé. Folies-Dramatiques. 


j » 11° “Une Visite de Nores,” one-act comedy, by Alex Dumas, fils. 


” 15 


Francais. 

“Les Folies Amourenses,” three-act comic opera after Reynards 
comedy, by André Lenéka and Jules Matrat, music byj Emile 
Pessard. Opéra Comique. 
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